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NOTES 


Tue Prime Minister, speaking at the Albert Hall, 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday evening, recalled his ’85 de- 
claration in the same building that the Irish question had 
then attained dimensions exceeding those associated with 
the phrase Local Government ; but he made no mention 
of his accompanying appeal for a British majority, on the 
ground that no man could trust himself to tackle the 
problem unless free from Irish influences. Doubtless 
Scotland, like other portions of the kingdom, fretted at 
the slow progress in matters which interested her, but she 
was not to be altogether neglected, for she would receive 
a whole Fisheries Bill and part of a Parish Councils Bill. 
The invitation to the Scottish Churchmen to submit to 
Disestablishment on Sir Charles Cameron’s terms—an 
opportunity which might not always be at their command 
—was ingenuous even for the most guileless of Prime 
Ministers. On the back of the wasted sittings just closed 
—-of course, Unionist obstruction was entirely to blame for 
the failure—he prophesied that ere the Session finished 
the reproach of barrenness would be wiped away. The 
Parish Councils Bill, which was pressed into service a 
second time, and the Railway Servants Bill were the only 
measures he specified, however, as likely to reach the 
statute book. True, these were small potatoes in the 
legislative famine that existed, and even the Featherstone 
inquiry, granted apparently because the late Government 
refused one at Mitchelstown, did not materially help his 
case ; but then Ireland blocked the way now as ever, and 
so on and so on. 





Wuen the Prime Minister did at last ‘cut the cackle 
and come to the ‘osses ’—the Lords’ rejection of the 
Separation Bill—he had nothing better to offer than a 
hash of the National Liberal Federation twaddle. Of 
course, there were the wonted excursions into ancient 
history, which included a quotation from a speech of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s older than the Prime Minister's 
own appeal for a British majority to protect him from 
the baneful influences of the Irishry, and a long record 
of offences committed by the Upper Chamber. In 
the present instance the Peers represented merely their 
own opinions, the Commons those of the People, which 
knew all it wanted to know about the Bill, and which had 
discussed it exhaustively. For the Lords to require an 
appeal to the country would not only be a gross and 
monstrous innovation, but positive high treason to the 
nation’s title to self-government. Out of the great Irish 
question had developed greater issues still; and did the 
Lords succeed in bringing about a dissolution, they might 
be certain that their own independent and irresponsible 
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existence would come before the electorate. The Com- 
mons would not surrender to the Lords, with their high- 
sounding titles and their gilded chamber—thus the 
creator of a hundred and twenty Peers !—who might have 
cause, when too late, bitterly to lament their resistance. 
During next Session the subject would re-appear above 
the waves, amid which for the moment it had seemed to 
founder, and with the help of the higher powers, to whom 
the usual appeal was made, it would reach its goal. 





Prorractep and barren, the proceedings of Parliament 
were ended on Friday, when the Commons adjourned till 
the 2nd and the Lords till the 9th of November. The 
Upper House committed the Merchant Shipping Bill to a 
Joint Committee, passed the Appropriation Bill, and 
signified the Royal Assent to several Acts. In the Lower 
House the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, in reply to 
Mr. Macdona, that he had no doubt the Postmaster-General 
would do everything in his power to lessen the risk of 
infection in the work of his Department. On the third 
reading of the Appropriation Bill, Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett insisted that the indirect utterances of the Prime 
Minister had produced the Egyptian crisis. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer twitted Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett with 
undertaking the conduct of foreign affairs without the 
sanction of the Unionist leaders. Protest was entered by 
Mr. H. S. Foster against the cost of precautions against 
cholera being thrown upon the local sanitary authorities. | 
The Bill was read a third time; and the Indian Budget 
was adopted. To the Items the Prime Minister has 
expressed his thanks for their support ‘during eight 
months of unexampled labour.’ The President of the 
Local Government Board, speaking at Wolverhampton, 
reviewed the operations of his Department, and furnished 
many statistics of expenses and results. On board the 
Majestic at Queenstown on Thursday an officious inter- 
viewer handed Mr. Chamberlain a journal with a report 
of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, but, declining to be drawn, he 
deferred read ing it until after the vessel sailed. 





Trovuste is brewing for the Irish Whigs, as the Anti- 
Parnellite parties are now called by their orthodox 
opponents. Mr. Redmond set the ball a-rolling by his 
complaint against the evictions which are now going on as 
merrily under Mr. Morley as though Mr. Morley were some 
one base and bloody in plaster-of-Paris. Very truly, Mr. 
Redmond declared that if such things had been done in 
the lean years of Mr. Balfour's administration, many a 
Radical now safely housed in the Cabinet would have 
stumped the country with vehement imprecations. The 
Evicteds, too, have expressed their utter distrust of Mr. 
Healy and Mr. O'Brien and their colleagues, who, they 
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say, have chosen to bolster up Mr. Gladstone for their own 
interests, and have overlooked his disregard of promises. 
To this Mr. O’Brien retorts that the venerable Deliverer 
has his hands full enough as it is. Would you, he asks, 
have us drive Mr. Gladstone into his grave and instal 
Mr. Balfour and his Tory minions in the Castle? But 
Mr. Harrington retorted with an exposure of the fallacy 
with which Mr. O’Brien was trying to delude the Evicteds : 
showing that he has made false accusations of hostility to 
the Government against the Parnellites, and feigned 
that but for the Irish Whigs the Home Rule Bill would 
have fallen into the oblivion it deserves. The National 
Federation, too, has come to charges of lying. Mr. Healy 
was charged by Messrs. Condon and Sheehy with having 
threatened to wreck the party if his policy were not 
adopted. With his uswal elegance he replied that the 
accusation was a lie; but at the time of going to press no 
blows nor further disputes had been recorded. 





Sir Samvuer Baker urges, in a letter to The Times, that 
the period has come when the position of Britain in 
Egypt should be determined beyond the shadow of doubt: 
because the absence of a definite policy and a permanent 
occupation has engendered a want of confidence in the 
native mind. Despite the success of British administra- 
tion, the distrust in the country reacts on the capitalist 
whose co-operation is requisite for the construction of 
irrigation works indispensable to prosperity, and not a 
shilling will be risked until British control of Egypt is 
assured. We have drifted into a position false to all 
concerned, here as there ; and we must hold Egypt, as 
we hold Cyprus, on a special treaty with the Sultan, whose 
sanction alone can authorise our presence. With a touch of 
pride, quite pardonable in the circumstances, Sir Samuel 
recalls that his former prophecies, though disbelieved by 
many at the time, have all been justified by events. And 
on this ground he claims attention for the prediction that 
unless a protectorate be established on this basis Britain 
in Egypt will end in disaster. 





At the beginning of the week Germany, with much of 
the Continent besides, was commoved to no small extent, 
by the news that the Kaiser had offered one of his castles 
to Prince Bismarck as a home of recovery from his sick- 
ness. No story seemed too extravagant for gullibility : as 
that the message implied a deliberate slight to the Count 
von Caprivi; nay, that he would be dismissed, and his 
predecessor take office anew. Accordingly, Russia began to 
dream of a renewed Three-Emperors’ League, and France 
of wars of revenge. As the semi-official contradiction did 
not suffice, there followed on Tuesday the textual publica- 
tion of the telegrams. They prove, of course, that politics 
were not concerned in the matter one atom: the Kaiser's 
compassion had been stirred, and his impulsive over- 
tures were received with expressions of exaggerated 
humility. This much has been accomplished: that 
a servant, to whom the dynasty owes near everything, 
will not go to his grave unforgiven by the Emperor and, 
consequently, by the Empire. The act was royal, in the 
finest sense, but it certainly will not bring about a 
Bismarck restoration, and, should family influences inter- 
vene, strife may be barely diminished thereby. 





In the course of a military review at Barcelona, a 
dynamitard named Pallas threw two bombs in the midst of a 
group of staff-officers, A civil guard who happened to be in 
front of Marshal Martinez Campos, thus partially screening 
him from the effects of the explosion ,was killed on the 
spot. The Marshal was thrown from his horse and slightly 
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wounded, while other officers of high rank received more 
serious hurt. Signs are forthcoming that the affair has 
produced a strong revulsion of popular feeling against the 
Anarchists. The funeral of the murdered guardia civile 
was attended by large crowds of all classes, and General 
Martinez Campos was loudly cheered. The perpetrator, 
who made no attempt to escape, glories in his deed, and 
threatens that, if his life is taken, it will be avenged by 
his co-conspirators. In Vienna the authorities have dis- 
covered a nest of Anarchists; and twelve men, ten of 
them Bohemians, are now in custody ; while a printing- 
press, a pile of Anarchist leaflets, and a quantity of 
explosives have been seized. Two Anarchists have been 
arrested in Pittsburg for the murder of a husband and 
wife who had somehow obtained possession of the organisa- 
tion’s secrets. Dynamite, too, has been used by certain 
Unionist sailors in San Francisco against free seamen, who 
happily escaped, though the house where they lodged 
was wrecked, 





[1 is difficult to keep pace with the telegrams from 
On Monday President Peixoto has routed 
Admiral di Mello completely ; on Tuesday the insurgent 
(so-called) has captured forts galore, and is bombarding 
the capital for the second (or third ?) time—and so on. 
The item of most moment is that emanating from Lisbon 
to the effect that the Admiral, if victorious, will effect a 


South America. 


monarchical restoration in the person of Prince Augustus 
of Saxe-Coburg. As, however, the effect of this announce- 
ment must be an enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine by 
the United States, it may be simply a lie of the enemy’s, 
So much concerning Brazil. In Argentina the Govern- 
ment has commissioned General Roca, ex-President and 
potential Dictator, to take supreme command of the 
troops. It was presumably moved thereto by the fall of 
Rosario, the second city of the Republic, and the solid 
On the 
other hand, Dr. Pelligrini, commissioned by President 
Saenz Pena, has won some successes in Tucuman, and an 


North seems to have gone over to the rebels. 


attack on the fleet by some revolutionary torpedo-boats 
has failed. At Buenos Ayres, Dr. Alem, the Radical 
leader, has been laid by the heels, and the gaols are full 
of his followers. But, Reuter adds, the situation is worse 
than ever, and doubts are expressed regarding the loyalty 
of many Government officials. 


Sir Abert Rouir has excellent intentions, but why 
he terms himself Conservative must pass many persons’ 
comprehension. As_ President of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce he delivered at Portsmouth 
on Tuesday last a Socialistic harangue that would 
have done credit to Herr Bebel himself. Trade is 
confessedly depressed, and he would redress the balance 
by (1) State education for the middle-classes, (2) the 
regulation of railway and canal rates by the State, and 
(3) the constitution of arbitration boards, registered by 
the State, but, for a wonder, voluntary in their working. 
After this implied censure of the liberties upon which 
our Mercantile Empire rests, you are not astonished to 
find that a proposal for a graduated income-tax was only in- 
directly repudiated, despite Sir Edward Clarke’s well-timed 
eloquence. By way of compensation Mr, Arnold Forster 
spoke with decision upon the dangers of foreign rivalry in 
the Far East ; and the topics of Imperial Federation and 
railway extension in India were handled with discretion 
by various authorities. Sir Courtenay Boyle gave the 
views of the Board of Trade as to Councils of Conciliation 


in Labour disputes without explaining the inexplicable, 
how, namely, their verdicts are to be enforced. And on 
Wednesday he set himself to prove that British commerce, 
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despite periods of shrinkage, is steadily expanding : upon 
which questionable doctrine he signally improved by dis- 
couraging confidence in Government Departments. A 
most excellent resolution in favour of strengthening the 
Navy was preceded by the unanimous (and foolish) recom- 
mendation of decimal coinage and weights as desirable 
nostrums. 





Tue coal strike is waning fast, notwithstanding the 
agitators’ brave talk, for the miners are returning to the 
pits at the old rates wherever they have the chance, and 
they are no longer afraid to express their desire to come 
to terms with their employers, while the Northumberland 
Executive counsels its constituents not to take any 
part in the proceedings. Once the men are again at the 
coal face the reduction will be quietly accepted ; since 
the pinch of distress has already convinced most of them 
of the folly of defying economic laws. The increase of 
price in the London retail trade is due to the anticipation 
that the strike is almost at an end, as the dealers are 
unwilling to replenish their stocks, which have been well- 
nigh exhausted, at ruling quotations. In a manifesto 
published yesterday the Coal Owners Federation proves 
that the considerations which enabled an advance in ’88 
compel a reduction now. It is added that ‘when the 
miners’ representatives are armed by the miners with full 
powers to negotiate, the owners’ committee is empowered 
to meet them.’ 
resolved at a private meeting to oppose any attempt at 


The Miners Board is understood to have 


conciliation ; but this is of small moment, since the colliers 
are taking the matter into their own hands. Little more 
will be heard of the Franco-Belgian strike, which is also 
dwindling : the prompt action of the authorities, who 
prohibited meetings, picketing and the like, having 
deprived the agitator of many of his opportunities for 
mischief. The cotton-spinners’ Executive expresses the 
hope that the lesson of the struggle in that trade will not 
be lost, and urges the necessity of legislation in favour of 
arbitration. It asserts that ‘if those politicians who are so 
fond of posing as the friends of the working-classes’ 
would but attend to their proper business the improve- 
ment would be speedily affected Sir G. Baden Powell 
has promised a deputation of railway servants to essay 
the insertion in the Employers’ Liability Bill of a clause 
permitting them to contract themselves out of the 
measure. Trade is reviving in America, but a reduction 
of about 10 per cent. in wages will still be necessary and 
will be accepted. 





Mr. Joun Burns devoted last Sunday evening to the 
denunciation of strikes. His argument is worth noting 
as it seems to portend a new, or at least a greatly 
modified, policy on the part of Labour leaders. It happens 
that Mr. Burns laid the foundation of his fame in a strike, 
and since then has had experience of Parliament. The 
result is his conclusion that striking is a crude, painful, and 
expensive weapon for the toiler, and should be abandoned. 
For in these days experience tells him that the most ex- 
travagant demand, if only ‘agitated’ with sufficient 
impudence, will secure support in some way or other. 
Hence it is less expensive and less troublesome to attack 
eapital through Parliament than by the machinery of 
trade disputes; better to abandon open warfare and 
work by the ways of the wire-puller. Two points 
deserve especial notice: the first, that Labour confesses 
itself horribly worsted in the recent struggles ; the second 
that its leaders are sufficiently shrewd in changing tactics 
to fix upon the weakest place in the Constitution. Capital 


must prepare to fight with the tools proposed. If press 
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and platform are to form the battle-ground, it must have 
its qualified representatives there. 





Ir is pleasant to learn that professional football is in a 
bad way financially. It appears that only about three of 
the League clubs are solvent, whereas several are in debt 
to the tune of over a thousand pounds, Players are paid 
in proportion to ‘ gates’ with the obvious result that only 
the more populous centres can afford the fancy prices 
which experts at the game—or business—both can and do 
demand. The companies who cannot hire the best 
material get no ‘ gates,’ and the present season is likely to 
see the bankruptcy of a large number of them. To avoid 
this there is a talk of sumptuary enactments, by which the 
salary and other emoluments of a player may be kept 
within reasonable limits. The proposers of this plan 
ignore the fact that the bugbear of professionalism arose 
out of the scandal of secret payments. There can be 
little question that this item of history will repeat itself, 
and the difficulty of finding funds will be as far from 
solution as ever. At present, to judge from a correspondent 
in The Times, the Everton Club rules the roast with 
an income of over £10,000, derived mainly from admission 
money. Yet, when its less opulent rivals have vanished 
from the field, it also is fated to perish from lack of elevens 
to make a match against its own. In fine, the future of 
football as a business promises to be entertaining. 





For the Autumn Meeting of the ‘ Royal and Ancient’ at 
St. Andrews entries and attendance were both large. Mr. 
Mure Ferguson won the King William 1V. medal with a 
score of 79, Mr. Frederick Tait the Club medal with 
80: admirable at any time, these figures on a wet 
abominable day are well-nigh monumental. But the 
main interest of the gathering was the purchase of the 
links. The Club has long desired to enlarge the playing- 
course and to abolish the ‘turn’ homewards with the 
congestion and the danger it involves. Mr. Cheape, 
the proprietor, gave it the refusal at £5000; and the 
general meeting approved the bargain, which is as good as 
made, so that the ‘ Royal and Ancient’ now owns tbe 
links. But St. Andrews is aggrieved, it seems, though it 
is not likely that the Club will interdict her citizens from 
the new course, as they have a right of play on the rest 


of the links. 





Valkyrie has arrived safely in New York Bay after an 
unusually tempestuous passage for the time of year. Her 
designer, however, reports her in no way injured by the 
heavy seas, and she can at least refute any suggestion 
that she is a mere racing machine and no cruiser. This 
is important, inasmuch as the Messrs. Herreshoff have 
disclaimed their discredited Navahoe because (say they) 
Mr. Carroll required a racer that should be a cruiser. 
How far their Vi/igant is better than Navahoe—the admitted 
racing machine than the wholesome 
shown next Thursday, when the first of the matches for 
America’s Cup will be contested. The affair is evoking 
the greatest excitement in America, where the public is 
far keener on the sport of yachting than it is in 
On Monday The Times published a valuable 


cruiser-—will be 


Britain. 
letter from Captain Nottage—an English yachtsman of 
repute complaining of the scant attention that the sport 
receives from the British Press, and the absurd inaccuracy 
of the published reports. And yet our boast is that we 


are a maritime nation ! 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S ORTHODOXY 


LL who hoped, or feared, that Mr. Gladstone's 
Edinburgh speech would set forth some new 
plan, must have been severely disappointed. If his 
supporters have been looking for the word of power 
which is to release the Separatist party from the spell 
that chains it, then are they left gaping and astonished. 
If there be any timid Unionists in dread of the dis- 
covery of a new trick, they may rest in peace for some 
time longer. ‘There was very little in the speech 
which the platform habit of the speaker has not long 
since made commonplace. That little we deal with 
presently. As for the rest it is mere repetition—of 
the orator himself, and some late pronouncements of 
Tooley Street. Mr. Gladstone said for the hundredth 
time that Ireland stops the way. He again took it 
for granted that his Bill, which the Parnellites do not 
accept as satisfactory, will settle the Irish question : 
ignoring, as is his cue to do, the manifest considera- 
tion that it leaves the financial relation of the Imperial 
and Home Rule Governments, to be settled years hence. 
Echoing Tooley Street, he denounced the obstinate 
resistance of an ‘irresponsible ° House of Lords to the 
will of the people; but he also distinctly refused to 
appeal for popular support against it in the one 
effectual way. In short he left the situation exactly 
as he found it. Now, as before, the Separatists 
dare not pass to the country on the Home Rule Bill. 
They must let it go for a time, and devote themselves 
to the work of cooking a better majority. In sentences 
of the woolliest indistinctiveness the Premier repeated 
his familiar plea: ‘ Help me to pass my Irish Bill and 
you shall have whatever you want. 
. All this is savourless and stale. But there was one 
passage of the speech which, as coming from Mr. 
Gladstone, had about it a certain novelty. We may 
take it as safe that he has said something like it 
before, seeing that he has said everything in his time. 
This is that passage in which he re-asserted the high 
old doctrine that a Lower House, once elected, 
becomes absolute, and is under no obligation to submit 
to the judgment of the electors till its existence is 
terminated by the legal period of dissolution. Until 
then it is for that House, and for that House alone, 
to decide in what way it will carry out its ‘ mandate “— 
to use the modern slang. ‘The people, said Mr. 
Gladstone, ‘knew nothing about the particulars at all, 
and no one ever had the infatuated folly to maintain 
that it was necessary that they should, or wished 
to, know. ‘These are the very things which are to be 
trusted to deliberative assemblies, and if they were not 
trusted to deliberative assemblies, deliberative assemblies 
would be of no use at all.” This magisterial statement 
gains force from the example by which Mr. Gladstone 
supported it. He referred to the case of Sir Robert Peel 
who ‘came into office by a large majority, and came in 
pledged to maintain his principle of the Corn Law, but 
to alter its particulars.. The end of the story, which 
he did not tell, is that Sir Robert broke up that large 
majority by deciding not to maintain the Corn Laws, 
and then repealed them with the help of a coalition of 
his personal followers on the one hand and Opposi- 
tion Whigs on the other. If Mr. Gladstone, then, 
can ever be said to bind himself to anything, he stands 
henceforth committed to the absolute irresponsibility of 
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the House of Commons. Qa his own statement of 
principle he is entitied to throw over his Home 
Rule Bill, and, if he can carry (say) sixty personal 
followers with him, to combine with the Unionists 
for the purpose of passing a mere Local Govern- 
ment Bill. This would be one way of carrying 
out the ‘ principle’ of Home Rule, and nobody 
should entertain such infatuated folly as to suppose 
that it was necessary for the people either to know, or 
to wish to know, anything in the way of details. For 
the people have resigned their power to the deliberative 
assembly for the time being, and it is for that assembly 
to decide what is best. When the seven years of its 
legal existence is over, then, and not till then, the 
voter may speak. And by a deliberative assembly, be 
it observed, Mr. Gladstone means the House of Com- 
mons alone. <A large part of his speech was devoted 
to asserting that the right of the Lords to reject Bills 
should be considered as pure a form as the Royal veto 
itself. ‘This, then, is Mr. Gladstone’s present view of the 
rights of a majority in the House of Commons. It is 
to do just what it pleases, and it must be recognised 
for the depository of all power and the absolute 
judge of how that power shall be used. 

Of course, this is no new doctrine. It was held 
tenaciously by that celebrated body the Rump of the 
Long Parliament ; and we are not in the least surprised 
to hear our tyrant on leash assert it in the crudest form. 
'l'rue it is that for some years past he has been going 
up and down, maintaining that a majority of the House 
of Commons loses ‘ moral authority * when it is defeated 
at by-elections, and ought at once to go to 
the country for a new ‘ mandate.’ ‘True it is, too, that 
he has since been beaten at by-elections. | But then was 
then, and now is now. ‘Then Mr. Gladstone was in 
Opposition with the hope of winning a General 
Election; now he is in office with the certainty of 
losing one. We have known for some years that he 
would support any heresy by which he could gain 
or retain office; and we express not reprobation nor 
surprise. We are content to note the fact that, 
having sucked one doctrine dry, he has taken up with 
its opposite, and to see what is his line of conduct 
in the immediate future. Nothing is simpler than 
the change implied. So long as his majority lasts, 
Mr. Gladstone will hang on to office, and essay to bribe 
his way to success at the polls when appeal becomes 
inevitable. ‘That is all. We did not need to wait for 
an Idinburgh speech to tell us that. ‘The interest does 
not lie in his declaration of intentions nor even in 
the discoveries in Parliamentary history scattered 
through that declaration: though they include some 
examples of distortion of fact which in any other 
speaker would be merely amazing. Nor need we waste 
ink in pointing out that the old legitimate doctrine 
of the supremacy of Parliament did not mean the 
unchecked superiority of any chance majority in the 
Commons. The one piece which redeems a long and 
tedious achievement in garrulity and laboured fury is 
this repudiation (which would be cynical if it were 
not so feebly shameless) of all Mr. Gladstone’s loud 
assertions of the responsibility of the House of Com- 
mons to the ‘ People’ from which it draws its authority. 
Now the ‘People’ has done enovgh in setting Mr. 
Gladstone in office. So he hastens to put its supreme 
authority into his pocket. 
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SHAM REALISM 


ZOLA has visited London, and is delighted. 
e <A week at the Savoy Hotel has doubtless 
supplied him with ‘ copy’ sufficient for a new cycle of 
‘scientific novels’, and we look forward with curiosity 
to the appearance of his Jones-Tomkinson Series. 
Also, he improved the occasion by delivering a set of 
platitudes concerning anonymous journalism, and has 
left us wondering, not merely at his ignorance of things 
British, which is easily excused in a compatriot of 
Victor Hugo, but at his palpable incapacity to reason. 
Now, his desire to compare the F'rench and British 
Presses might have been pleasantly gratified. He 
might have told us—for instance—why the sixpenny 
review, a British necessity, has never thriven in Paris ; 
or why public opinion one side the Channel demands 
the discussion of topics forbidden on the other. But 
he refrained therefrom, and was content to darken 
counsel with a mist of erroneous statement and false 
deduction. 

Concerning the anonymity of political articles there 
seems small difference of opinion, though it were rash 
indeed to infer from a mass of verbiage that M. Zola 
took one side or the other. ‘True, in a moment of 
inadvertent recklessness, he confessed that, if you pushed 
him hard, he would prescribe unsigned leaders as a cure 
for dishonesty. But, for the rest, he is as clever as Mr. 
Gladstone himself at depriving words of their meaning. 
However, it is obvious that in politics an organisation 
carries more weight than an individual ; and we trust 
that it will never be our lot to regard the French as 
‘initiators and liberators’, because they devised a 
system which, according to M. Zola’s own showing, has 
substituted the brawls of personal enmity for disin- 
terested and honest discussion. Yet, if the creator of 
‘Nana’ blows hot and cold in the presence of politics, 
he is quite convinced that criticism of art and literature 
is worthless unless it be signed. Now, we should have 
thought that the proof of the critic is in the criticism ; 
but M. Zola sees no virtue save in a signature. He 
cannot understand how a critic who does not parade his 
name every time he takes up his pen can sit in righteous 
judgment upon a living production, or preserve for an 
instance his sense of responsibility. Unsigned articles, 
he says, must represent the views of a party, and must 
therefore disingenuously belie their authors. Surely his 
researches into the backstairs of human life have seduced 
him into pessimism? For some centuries it has been 
the habit of British critics to write in the vizard 
of anonymity. And, although it is but natural that 
writers of similar views and corresponding tem- 
peraments should fight beneath the same banner, 
British criticism has generally been free and untram- 
melled, if at times it have lacked intelligence. After all, 
so long as the average critic is as honest as the average 
grocer, why should he be compelled to sign his every 
article as a proof of good faith? Should he hunger 
and thirst after publicity, he may find plenty of 
opportunity, despite M. Zola’s dogmatism, for parading 
his grandeur in the world’s eye. But emphatically we 
assert that anonymous articles mean neither irresponsi- 
bility nor lack of courage, and that at least they check 
the rank, bad habit of mutual admiration. And is 
anonymity possible after all? Does not a writer of the 
smallest repute write his style large over his page ? 
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And why with our signatures should we pander to 
Brixtonian curiosity ? 

Our British system, in fact, imperfect and half- 
shrouded though it be, seems the more excellent by far. 
But, if our case were much less sound than it is, we 
need but quote M. Zola to make our position good. 
‘Une telle critique enregimentée’, says M. Zola of this 
unsigned variety of ours, ‘ne peut conduire qu’ a une 
littérature médiocre et incolore.’ And having laid 
down this general law, he proceeds incontinent to 
applaud the ‘proud freedom’ and ‘ unfettered origin- 
ality’ of our literature! From which it is plain, either 
that M. Zola reasons from his midriff, or that he 
acknowledges no bond between literature and criticism. 
And he may choose either horn of the dilemma to sit 
upon. But from his utterance it is difficult to believe 
that he has the smallest interest in polite letters. 
MM. Sarcey and Jules Lemaitre, he says, owe their 
position merely to the use of the 
signature. And as these men fill all-too large a space 
with their diet and their livers, their furniture and 
their fads, it is plain that in their case at least the 
signature has made for the degradation of criticism. 
In one particular alone we are in complete agreement 
with M. Zola. It is very much to the writer's 
interest to siga, though this consideration is not 
pertinent to the dignity of criticism. A public which 
knows not wise judgment nor excellent writing can easily 
catch at a signature, and entertains an absurd respect 
for the man whose name gets into the paper. But the 
self-respecting critic thinks of his craft as well as of his 
pocket. ‘The absorbing question of shillings and pence he 
leaves to the third-rate novelist—and the cheesemonger. 
And, if his name is withheld from the public admira- 
tion, he need not always surrender his personality 
nor shirk his responsibility. Notoriety is not the 
literary man’s sole sustenance, and there are consolations 
which even title-pages cannot afford. A critic, Disraeli 
repeated, is one who has failed in literature or art. In 
this golden age of authors’ societies the definition 
should be thus inverted: a novelist is one who has 
failed in criticism. And not even the notoriety of 
a hundred title-pages should suffice to comfort him 
that has fallen from anonymous criticism to the con- 
coction of slop-novels. 

But how, when M. Zola’s premises are insecure, 
should his conclusions be other than false? Of the 
British Press he knows nothing; and he generalises 
most rashly concerning his own. Not only are the 
names of all reputable critics in London openly 
revealed, but articles not a few are signed or 
initialed. And is the nom de plume unknown in 
Paris? Also M. Zola might ‘remember that they 
sign their politics in France because they must (under 
a law passed in “50), and not because their ‘ national 
temperament’ prompts them so to do. In short, if 
M. Zola knows no more of French life than of 
journalism, then, whatever the lyrical quality of 
the Rougon-Macquart novels, they will prove to the 
twentieth century a worse than worthless set of docu- 
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ments. 
THE UP-TO-DATE PIRATE 


TALE last week from San Francisco is 
worth unfolding here. ‘The barque Hesper, 
belonging to that port, was sailing from Newcastle 
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N.S.W., to Honolulu. The crew had grievances, and a 
certain Thomas St. Clair, able seaman, took advantage 
thereof to suggest a pleasant and a profitable ven- 
geance. His idea was to kill the officers, seize the 
ship, and sail for the China Seas, where such a single 
coup as may be confidently looked for any day in the 
week would give even the cabin-boy a fortune. In 
those latitudes great steamers run to and fro, laden not 
merely with merchandise as good as money but with 
chests of dollars as well. The only white men on 
board are the officers, stewards, passengers. ‘They 
have a small cannon for signalling, but all the other 
arms are stowed away so neatly that on a sudden 
alarm they are mighty hard to find. What so easy 
as to surprise, to share the booty, to separate and 
‘blue’ the lot like men? he Hesper lads could 
not resist this Thomas St. Clair. They agreed all 
round with such enthusiasm, or perhaps such reason- 
able fear of Thomas himself, that the officers remained 
unwarned. They fixed a time, and still (it seems) they 
wavered not. And when Fitzgerald (second mate) 
appeared on deck at the wished, the trysted hour, 
there was none to call him to alarm. So St. Clair fell 
upon him with an axe, and the corpse went overboard, 
exactly as in the days of Blackbeard and Bat Roberts. 
It was a good enough beginning, as those heroes would 
have owned. The officers were not disturbed. One rush 
—so many on this cabin, so many on that—and hurrah 
for the Jolly Roger! But times have changed. The 
sight of blood convinced these would-be gentlemen 
of fortune that their design was an anachronism. 
They responded not to St. Clair’s heartfelt and 
desperate appeals. In vain he flourished his axe, and 
called them to the good work. ‘They exchanged looks 
of horror; they let him flourish and call. ‘To take 
fine ships, divide the spoil, and be drunk for ever 
after—that is an ideal, if you like! But cutting 
men down with axes and flinging them overboard— 
Ono! Why that is—that is—murder ! So, as soon as 
they recovered from the shock of seeing human blood, 
some threw themselves upon him, and others ran to 
wake the captain. And in the end, they mustered in 
the dock at San Francisco, and St. Clair is to be 
‘ electrocuted” next month. 

The first point of note is a little disconcerting. ‘To 
some the feasibility of just such an enterprise as this 
miscreant projected has long been a familiar thought. 
One has heard a certain distinguished sailor base the 
plot of a three-volume novel—that is, its essentials— 
upon the very theme, Tis villain, ruined and reckless, 
owns a steam-yacht. Her he furnishes with arms and 
ruffians. Enjoying the privileges of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, he sails from port to port, and chooses his 
victims at leisure among the ships best freighted with 
bullion. He may go when and where he likes un- 
questioned ; docks are open to him; provisions and 
stores of every sort lie ready to his hand in all the 
harbours of the world. ‘There was, in fact, but one 
sole difficulty, and that is eliminated by the hypothesis 
that when a vessel is looted, it must be sunk with every 
soul on board. Here comes in the harmless necessary 
virgin. He cannot bear to slay the sweetest of her sex, 
and Nemesis has him on the hip. It may be objected 
that the crew of a pirate mixing, as one may say, in 
society after this fashion, could not possibly be restrained 
from babbling in their drink, But this comfort will not 
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abide. Three ships only shall be taken, each ina 
different quarter of the globe. Carefully picked, they 
might yield a million, and the cruise would not last 
more than six weeks. The men would be kept in order 
for so long: even if it were necessary to put into port 
before landing the purchase, or securing it in some way. 
That done, and the captain safe, an infernal machine 
would blow up yacht and crew. And... .! 

It is, as we say, a little disconcerting to remark that 
a foremast hand has grasped these very possibilities, 
Lacking the elaborate machinery and the irresistible 
advantages this hero enjoys, such a determined ruffian 
as St. Clair might yet work terrible mischief in the 
China Seas. He knew what he talked about when 
he said that a single capture might give every man 
a fortune. In the old times, a well-laden ship was 
heavily armed and ready to fight. But nowadays, 
saving the officers’ revolvers, which as like as not may 
be unloaded, there are no weapons handy against 
a surprise, and a well-concerted attack recklessly done 
by half a score of living desperadoes, would be not un- 
likely to succeed. But then they must be desperadoes of 
the antique mould, and the story of the Hesper assures, 
if it be needful, that in these days they are not easily 
found, even in a forecastle possessed by the idea of 
abstract piracy. ‘These Hesper fellows did not hesitate 
nor protest when St. Clair unfolded his romance. The 
spirit was perfectly willing in them. Battle, murder, 
sudden death—they were prepared to do or suffer any 
horrors, so long as these remained intangible. But at 
the first touch of reality the flesh proved weak indeed. 
We hear from time to time of the degeneration of the 
race, which is said to be growing hysterical and soft. 
These Hespers might be cited for a proof, and in a 
sense their case is not so cheering as it seems. Of course 
we are at liberty to suppose that it was a sudden 
awakening of conscience which made them ‘ chuck ° their 
horrible project when they saw its results with the eyes 
of the body. But it may not be suggested that they 
were idiots all. In the long talks and arguments 
which preceded acquiescence, the idea of wholesale 
murder must have been present to every one of them. 
And the evidence is distinct: they were morally 
concerned as much as physically shocked by the sight 
and the effect of blood. 

The men of old time, as Flint and Avory and 
Kidd, would swear the race degenerate, if they heard 
the tale. For at any rate it is clear that the up-to- 
date pirate lacks the courage of his convictions, And 
that is no small argument for acquiescence in Messrs. 
Tim Healy and John Morley and John Dillon, the 
celebration as a public holiday of the anniversaries 
of Majuba and Khartoum, and the absolute surrender 
of India to the lettered Baboo first, and then to the 
ingenuous Russ. 

THE COAL TRUST 

EXEL century has watched industrial experiments 

not a few. Some, mainly social in aim, headed 
by unpractical enthusiasts like St.-Simon and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, have simply ruined their promoters. Others, 
wholly selfish—as the ‘rings’, syndicates and ‘ corners’ 
affected by American capitalists—have done much 
damage to the community. It has been reserved for 
Sir George Elliot to devise a panacea for social and 
industrial eyils by the combination of these two forms 
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In his scheme for the consolidatioa and common 
working of the whole coal interest of the United 
Kingdom — embracing limitation of dividends, 
participation of workmen in_ profits, and careful 
regulation of supply—he has ingeniously blended 
the principles of Collectivism with the machinery 
of the American ring. The result is interesting 
enough. You cannot condemn it by referring to 
the failure of such syndicates as the late Salt 
Union: because it involves considerably more than 
they. Nor will it avail merely to call it Socialistic : 
for many examples of the principle of profit-sharing and 
industrial partnership are in actual operation, though 
not in this particular trade. Moreover, Sir George 
Elliot himself is a man of much practical experience, 
and his scheme (it is said) has only been produced after 
years of consideration and consultation among coal 
and other authorities. Briefly stated, the problem 
presents itself in this wise: Coal is a staple industry, on 
which almost all our others to a large extent depend ; 
it is subject to grievous fluctuations in supply and in 
price, which are mainly the cause of, and again are 
subject to reaction from, trade disputes; wanted, 
therefore, some mechanism that will make production 
more regular, and wages, profits,and prices more uniform, 
and at the same time will afford a means of settling the 
conflicting claims of capitalist, workman, and con- 
sumer. ‘The first of these objects the scheme proposes 
to achieve by vesting the control of the whole supply 
of the country in one managing Board; the last by 
distributing among the disputants such benefits—as 
greater security and economy of working—as are held 
to proceed from a transfer of individual concerns to a 
general trust. 

Now, in the first place, it seems very doubtful if the 
trust could be formed at all. ‘he lessee, ere he con- 
sent to transfer his concern, must be satisfied (1) with 
the valuation put upon it, and (2) with the security 
and the probable rate of interest on the stock and 
debentures he takes in exchange; and on both these 
points there are practical difficulties involved which 
seem well-nigh insuperable. ‘Take the matter of 
appraisement: what general principle can be applied 
when the conditions of production vary not only from 
district to district but from mine to mine, and when 
profits range from 50 per cent. to ni/? And, ifno general 
principle of valuation be possible, how to expect that 
parties shall be satisfied ? Still more formidable is the 
difficulty as to the certain rate of interest. Either the 
Trust must be content with an amalgamation of second- 
and third-rate concerns—which would mean a general 
failure—or it must make the rate high enough and 
safe enough to bring in the more successful among the 
masters. ‘Ten per cent., rising to fifteen, is the rate 
suggested by Sir George, and it is probably high 
enough for the purpose. But where is the certainty ? 
Some authorities will have it that in the last thirty 
years this same industry had not paid an average 
dividend of three per cent. on the invested capital. 
ven assuming that the capitalised interest of the 
lessees—including those who use the coal they produce 
for the manufacture of iron—is correctly stated in the 
scheme at £110,000,000, it would take a profit of over 
twelve millions a year to pay the promised dividend ; 
and the profits upon which mines have been within 
recent years assessed for Income 'l'ax under Schedule D 
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have not on the average much exceeded half the sum. 
These facts and opinions do not square with the 
promoter’s theory of a dividend whose security would 
be ‘scarcely less than that of Government Stock. 
Savings no doubt there would be, and great ones, under 
the more economical method of working and managing 
for which the new scheme were responsible; but it 
were idle to think of making up the deficiency in that 
way. What, then becomes of the insurance fund and 
the division of profits which are to keep wages normal 
and the worker in perpetual content ? 

Here the argument comes home to the consumer: in 
other words, to the community, whose interests, after 
all, are the main business, and whose position with 
regard to the scheme is largely independent of calcu- 
Now, the nation would 
undoubtedly benefit by the better system of working 


lations as to possibilities. 


and the more thorough exhaustion of seams under 
a general syndicate, though it is doubtful to what 
extent a trust replaces the private adventurer in 
opening up and in developing new sources. But what 
of the regulation of price and supply ? Monopolies— 
and a virtual though 
monopoly this is meant to be—are 
suspicion. The 


not a legally constituted 
egarded with 
deserved community might be 
willing to trust Sir George Elliot and_ his like. 
But where is it guaranteed that future managers 
will strive to ‘maintain the theory of balance of 
interests upon which the scheme takes its stand’? 
Where that this model co-operative ring will not 
degenerate into a syndicate run upon ordinary 
‘commercial”® principles for the benefit of its members 
and the pillage of society? ven this risk the public 
might be willing to run if it were but assured that 
the long-standing war between Labour and Capital 
would thereby be effectually closed. But where is the 
security that such a consummation will be thus 
achieved? The promoters are confident that to adopt 
their scheme were to ‘ relegate strikes to a closed 
chapter of the history of the coal trade. But that 
trade has shown no single instance of the successful 
working of the principle of industrial partnership. 
Remark, too, the formidable increase in the power of 
working havoc which would be vested in the men! 
Labour organised from one end of the country to 
another; trades unions in a position to give instant 
effect to their favourite prescription ; limiting output 
and raising prices all round; the fact that every trade 
dispute involves not partial (as now) but total paralysis 
of the industry .... 

In truth, the thing will never do! The data are too 
uncertain, the safeguards too flimsy, the risks too 
stupendous. Let there be some, or more certain, means 
of valuation ; some provision for varying conditions (if 
these be possible); some better evidence that this 
principle of Co-operation will suffice to make masters 
and men esteem the interests of society their own. 
But no nation—and least of all, this one of ours—zan 
afford to make a staple industry the subject of what— 
even supposing it were successfully initiated—must be a 





pure experiment, 
( yy NYASSALAN D 


ITTLE has been heard of late concerning the 
4 Nyassaland Protectorate, and, as messages there- 
from have generally implied commotions, the present 
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dulness of its annals must please Mr. Sydney Buxton. 
At the same time certain accusations against Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner remained uncontradicted until 
there appeared in Monday's Scotsman a well-considered 
defence—obviously inspired by Mr. Johnston himself. 
Now, though both missionaries and planters have 
been ready enough to accuse him of ‘arbitrariness’ 
and ‘tyranny’, the precise reasons for their wrath 
have hitherto seemed mysterious. Accordingly, he 
has done well to set forth his own position; and, 
if his adversaries retaliate with a second batch of 
violent generalities, the presumption will be that 
their carpings lack veracity. ‘The main gravamen 
against Mr. Johnston would appear to be that his 
land settlement has prejudicially affected divers 
interests. His anonymous apologist points out, how- 
ever, that the arbitrator was scarce in a position to 
legislate for one’ class alone, however vehemently the 
Blantyre divines might urge the necessity of the Gospel 
as a pretext for adding field to field. In the first place 
he must secure that the unregenerate nigger did not 
ignorantly make over his birthright to those self- 
appointed guardians of brands snatched from 
the burning. Secondly, he had to protect the 
rights of the Crown against the enterprising annexa- 
tionists who were coveting some convenient plateaus. 
Add that the Companies (as the British South African 
and the African Lakes) could not go unoverseered, and 
you conjecture that Mr. Johnston’s task was one of 
compound division indeed. Still, the main features of 
his partition must commend themselves to the unpre- 
judiced critic and even to the Under-Secretary. He 
has secured the Crown huge stretches of unoccupied 
territory, including the valuable pine-forest of Mlanje. 
Certain land-grabbers(both pious and profane) have been 
compelled to surrender certain claims, but their present 
estates are held by the securest of titles. ‘The blacks 
are being encouraged in industry, by the substitution 
of individual holdings for the unprogressive tribal 
system. Lastly, an Arab and Indian element has been 
introduced to supply the existing lack of soldiers, 
mechanics and traders. 

All this reads excellently ; and the mere facts should 
go far to confute that innominate malignant of Blantyre 
who is alleged to have organised the opposition to 
the Commissioner. Viewed from a distance, indeed, 
the defect of Mr. Jolnston’s administration really 
consists not in too resolute a paternalism but in an 
intermittent exercise of authority against the slave- 
raider. With fifty Sikhs and a handful of Zanzibaris 
he has essayed to police the entire area, and the result 
cannot be described as creditable to the Empire. ‘The 
actual reverses, including poor Maguire’s, are scarcely 
less deplorable than the policy (inevitable under the 
circumstances) of suppressing the smaller chiefs, 
while the more powerful go unscathed. 7'he Scotsman’s 
correspondent, you note, is careful to absolve Mr. 
Johnston of any pretensions to (uixotism and 
« turn for philanthropical crusading. In truth, he 


must need no small stock of forbearance, when all that 
can be said conveys that ‘slave-trading is not abso- 
lutely flouted before the Commissioner’s eyes, but that 
gangs undoubtedly find their way into Portuguese 
territory. Under such conditions, the writer’s conten- 
tion, that the miscreants are not pure Arab but 
mongrel Swaheli, seems academic enough beside his 
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conclusion that ‘until they are removed the country 
will have no peace, no security.” Besides, the device of 
subsidising these ruffians on condition that they shall 
forego this particular merchandise has proved a 
failure; for, though Mr. Johnston’s advocate maintains 
a curious silence on the point, there is Dr. Moloney, of 
the Stairs Expedition, to show that Jumbi, for one, 
draws his salary and yet gaily ships his captives across 
the Lake. In fact, the situation, being interpreted, 
means that the slave-trade has been scotched in the 
neighbourhood of Blantyre only : elsewhere it flourishes 
unchecked. Accordingly, an access of strength is 
imperative to the Commissioner, and that  reinforce- 
ment of one hundred Sikhs should instantly be 
increased tenfold. or the rendering of slave-trading 
‘a very inconvenient and dangerous pastime, as Mr. 
Johnston hopes to do, is not enough. 

British Governments take over vast tracts of 
anarchy with a light heart, yet they decline to dis- 
burse a stiver for making occupation a reality. The 
despatch of a Commissioner satisfies the Cabinet's 
conscience (with the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
its devil's advocate), and the envoy is expected to 
forward optimistic reports, though himself knows well 
that his position tends to the farcical. Mr. Johnston 
has played his thankless part to admiration, and 
therefore the ‘Treasury maintains its niggardly non 
possumus, Nay, had not Mr. Rhodes persuaded the 
British South African Company to increase that 
magnificent donation of £10,000, it is difficult to 
see how the administration could have existed at 
all. And now Vhe Scotsman’s informant reminds 
us that the troubles in Mashonaland make the 
continuance of that allowance at least dubious. 
Mr. Johnston is preparing against the evil day 
by raising a hut-tax. This impost forms an 
additional reason for his unpopularity, and, what is 
more to the point, the proceeds total less than £2000, 
Surely it is time that a parsimony, which even the 
Belgians would scorn to practise with regard to their 
Congo, should give place to a slight instalment of 
Imperial generosity. Either order must reign in 
Nyassaland, or that desirable possession must remain a 
slave-dealing Alsatia, incapable of pacific development. 
The Opposition should most certainly raise the topic 
during the Autumn Sittings, and, were the co-operation 
of the Scots Church secured, there seems no reason why 
this Government of Pliables should not be forced to 


disgorge. 


OUTSIDE THE PALE 


FYE fact of cancer being admitted, it was natural 

that Mr. Albert Moore should die comparatively 
young: for cancer will not be gainsaid, and it is so far 
well with them it takes away in that they are finally at 
rest. It was as natural, too, that he should die without 
the pale of the Royal Academy, though he would fain 
have signed himself R.A., and though he did his best 
to break his way into the enclosure, much as Berlioz 
(he says) was resolute to conquer an arm-chair at the 
Institute. Vor at Burlington House his work appeared 
a standing reproach against its environment. His aims 
were not as those of the Academicians, his contem- 
poraries: his ideas and his ambitions were in 
no sense theirs. Paint to them was a vehicle for the 
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infliction of pathos, or the expression of character, 
or the suggestion of history, or the representation of 
facts; but to him it was a medium for the due 
achievement of decorative aspects. Ife was essentially 
a painter, in that he had the true pictorial gift. ‘lo 
him, that is, a picture was first and above all an 
arrangement of colours and lines whose sole appeal was 
to the sense of beauty, and whose effects were never 
complicated nor confused by the presence of ambitions 
alien from and adverse to the art in which they were 
achieved. He was no moralist, no pulpiteer in paint ; 
nor did he deign to put you off with stories in line or 
commentaries in the flat on any literary subject what- 
soever. His care was never ‘ What will my picture teach ?’ 
but always ‘ How will my picture look? ‘To what 
extent (that is) will it fulfil the true purpose of pictorial 
art, which is the creation of beauty in the material of 
colour and design?’ There has been some discussion 
since his death as to the particular type of woman by 
the adaptation of whose forms and hues he chose to 
gain his ends. But, in truth, the moral equipment of 
that type has nothing at all to do with the issue 
in hand. He used it for its decorative quality alone : 
for the reason that he could work it better than 
another into the fabric of his design, and because he 
found in it pictorial suggestions of the kind he loved 
to amplify and elaborate into complete pictures. ‘To 
say that is to establish the distinction between himself 
and his contemporaries of the Academy. 
antiquaries chiefly, if not wholly—antiquaries, or dealers 


They were 
in bric d-brac, or novelists, or photographers gone 
wrong, or reporters in several colours; or they were 
nothing. ITlere was not a difference in degree: it was 
essential and innate, a difference in kind. Hit or miss, 
let him succeed or let him fail, he was a painter first 
and last. How, then, should he ever have found that 
favour in the eyes of the million which the modern 
painter finds his surest passport to fame? How, above 
all, should he have died a Royal Academician whose 
work had only this one point in common with the work 
done by Royal Academicians for the Royal Academy : 
that it also was done in paint ? 

It cannot be too often repeated that art, pictorial or 
other, is of no particular country, and has never been, 
nor ever will be, a matter to concern the Mob. ‘We 
know,’ said the City Chamberlain the other day, ‘ that 
the growth of the Christian religion has been stimulated 
by the painter’s art to the present day from the time 
of the Middle Ages.” Sir Richard builded better 
than he knew, in that he spoke for the multitude, 
and spoke to just such purpose as the multitude is wont 
to speak in this matter. It cannot, and it does not, know 
that a picture is good or bad. It can know, and it does, 
that a picture thrills a certain set of associations, or 
literary or religious, in its mind, and it has a perfect 
right to reward the author of that picture to the extent 
of the utmost within its gift. Who shall say that 
nobody has ‘found salvation’ in the Doré Bible? that 
no hardened sinner has been turned to penitence, 
however momentary, by the contemplation of an 
Mdwin Long? It is said that both 
Dore died rich; and it was fair that they 
should. For their work had a commercial value, 
in that it was an appeal to the Mob the Mob could 
understand ; and, as we have said, in all such cases 
it is the Mob that pays. But they had nothing 
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to do with art though they called themselves—and 
others called them—artists; and they had but the 
Himsiest interest in paint, and but the feeblest rights 
over it, though they were known for successful painters 
in their day. In that day they had their reward, nor 
can it be doubted that, puss’/s as they are, they have it 
in them to fire some honest bosoms yet. Albert Moore 
was of a different race from theirs: of a different race, 
too, from that host of owners of ‘ distinguished and 
illustrious names’ to which Sir Richard Cotton was 
prevented from alluding by ‘want of time alone.” He 
despised their ambitions, he would none of their 
processes, he avoided their effects as they had been so 
many plagues of Egypt (which indeed they are), he 
recognised that art is purely aristocratic, and refrained 
from catering for their patron, which is the Mob. 
And he also has his reward. In life he was ignored, 
or even slighted, by the Royal Academy. And 
in death he is (or will be) recognised for one of thie 
score or so of painters this parish of England has 
produced. 


HESITATING TO SHOOT 


\ RECENT letter to The Times bearing the odd 
£A. signature ‘Monharébé” raises the question of 
the responsibility of officers and men of the army em- 
ploved in the prevention or suppression of riots. It 
is a question whose importance can scarce be ex- 
aggerated, especially when we consider the liability 
of this unhappy country to the visitations unto 
office of statesmen like Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith. 
It is generally known that the position of soldiers 
upon occasions of riot is a delicate one: that the 
soldier owes a double duty to his superior officer and 
the law of the land, and that he may at any moment 
find himself in the predicament of receiving an order 
and having before him the choice—to put it 
shortly—of being shot if he does not obey it and 
hanged if he does. The phrase is more picturesque 
than accurate, but it indicates well enough the sort of 
dilemma that may arise. 

* Monharcbe’ has, in our judgment, put his finger on 
one serious blot in our military system which might 
easily be removed. ‘The Qaeen’s Regulations order, he 
tells you, that an officer is not to take out troops without 
a written requisition from a magistrate; that he is not 
to fire unless distinctly required to do so by a 
magistrate; and that his men are to fire by sections. 
It appears to us clear that each of these regulations is 
contrary to law, absurd in itself, and highly embarrass- 
ing to officers in command of troops, and each should 
therefore be revoked. ‘Tnat they are contrary to law is, 
characteristically enough, pointed out in the Manual 
of Military Law, which, we imagine, officers subject to 
the Queen’s Regulations are required or expected to 
study. ‘Soldiers, says the Manual, according to 
‘Monharcbe, ‘employed in suppressing a riot differ 
in no respect from armed citizens, and as such it lays 
down that it is their bounden duty to act when 
violent crimes, such as murder, housebreaking, and arson, 
are being committed.” ‘his is perfectly true, and is 
most properly set out in the Manual: why therefore 
keep in force R2gulations that are inconsistent with it? 
The Regulation ends with an exception ‘in cases of 
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to all the cases where the soldiers ought to fire, there 
is nothing left for the Regulation to apply to: then 
what is the use of the Regulation? It is and can 
be nothing but an obstacle deliberately placed in a 
commanding officer's way, making his position even 
more difficult than it necessarily is. When a mob 
of violent people, whoever they are and whatever 
their object, is wrecking property, stealing, and burn- 
ing, and when they will not desist for the efforts of 
police and the presence of troops, then is it the duty 
of the troops to shoot, and not to hesitate, but to fire 
low, and in the most effective way they can, which is 
probably not by sections but in volleys. As for the 
proclamation under the Riot Act, it is always well to 
read it in case of a serious riot: because, if the riot 
lasts, which it should not, an hour longer, everybody 
concerned in suppressing it has thereafter practically a 
free pardon beforehand for any severity that he may 
commit. But the obligation of niaintaining the peace 
by whatever means are necessary exists during the 
statutory hour, and afterwards, just as much as before, 
as it would if no proclamation had been read. 

The important question about the actual riots out 
of which the present discussion arose is not Mr. 
Asquith’s inquiry, nor is it whether some gentleman 
who was not present at the housebreaking and arson 
at Featherstone, thinks or does not think that those 
who were were too hasty (or not hasty enough) in 
shooting. It is whether effective steps have been 
taken or not for the arrest and punishment of 
the persons, whoever they were, who are admitted on 
all hands to have been guilty of those or some similar 
felonies. A jury, no doubt rightly, returned a verdict 
of justifiable homicide in the case of one of the two 
men killed by the fire of the troops. Since the homicide 
was justifiable, there must have been a serious 
Where are the rioters? Surely 
the whole of the riot cannot have been the 


riot going on. 


work of the two men who happened to be 
shot ? Surely the local authorities must know who the 
ringleaders were, even if they could not catch them on 
the spot? Rioters do not fall frem heaven and begin 
committing arson. Mr. Asquith’s noble oration in the 
House of Commons said nothing on this point, and we 
hear of no persons committed for trial. Yet the guilty 
persons ought to be punished, unless the law in York- 
shire is to be made contemptible. Does Mr. Asquith 
propose that, as far as he is concerned, that is what is to 
happen? No doubt he would reply, to begin with, that 
that is the affair of local authorities. But it is his 
affair, in a matter of such importance, to see whether 
or not they are doing their duty, and if not to insist 
upon knowing the reason why. He and they are alike 
bound to see that the peace is kept in Yorkshire, and 
for a Secretary of State to evade the duty which is his 
by the practice of the Constitution, and which he would 
certainly not evade if the matter excited no general 
attention, would be nearly as bad as for a magistrate 
to forbid troops to fire when the preservation of the 
peace made it necessary that fire they should. 


THE LANCASHIRE PLATE 


gar year the Lancashire Plate will be run as a 
ike handicap. It has had a short and stirring his- 
tory. In many respects it surpassed the Eclipse Stakes 
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in interest, for two-year-olds might there meet their 
seniors at weight-for-age. Such horses as Seabreeze, 
Ayrshire, Orvieto, Signorina, La Fiéche, Orme, Sir 
Hugo, Isinglass, and Raeburn have competed for the 
Plate: and too few races of the kind are left us. 
Once more, indeed, the spirits of gambling and of com- 
merce have conquered the sportsman’s zeal. Except 
the classic races and certain long-established events at 
Newmarket and Ascot, the weight-for-age races do 
not draw, nor do owners regard them as a particularly 
profitable method of risking their money. ‘The decay 
of the Lancashire Plate is to be taken as a tacit con- 
fession that enormous pools are useless. ‘loo much 
risk is involved; men had rather make their bets 
where they have the thorough measure of their horses, 
and they can get a better price from the bookmakers 
than from the race-course company. Moreover, the 
issue is frequently discounted long before the date of 
running. Last Saturday, for instance, it seemed that 
only one of two horses could win. ‘This state of affairs 
will continue so long as the race-horse ends at the 
close of his third year, as he so often does now. 

The last race for the Plate was the most interesting. 
Isinglass was to met La Fleche, and the result, every 
one supposed, would finally settle all doubts as to the 
quality of the horses which have recently run for the 
classic races. Unfortunately the distance is only a 
mile, and both Isinglass and La Fiéche have won their 
best victories over the St. Leger course, which is one of 
the most difficult in England. It is scarce necessary 
to discuss the performances of the two competitors at 
length, La Fléche had just missed the Derby : in the 
Leger she turned the tables on Sir Hugo, and disposed 
of illusions about Orme’s stamina. Her victory in the 
Cambridgeshire under a heavy impost showed her as far 
exceeding in speed and endurance the best handicap 
horses in England. But there was some doubt whether 
her two recent meetings with Orme at Sandown and 
Goodwood were to be taken or not as a sign of deterio- 
ration. Wedo not think that she has lost ground. She 
met Orme out of her proper ‘distance ; moreover, 
Orme has certainly improved since his complete 
Isinglass came to the post 
with a record untarnished by a single defeat. He 
won the Two Thousand with ease, the Derby with 
more ease, and he did much as he liked with the Leger 
field. ‘Toe slight odds which were laid upon him 
were justified: as against the mare. But another 
competitor was the ‘tip’ of every ‘sharp’ on the 
course. People who go by book-form alone would 


restoration to health. 


naturally assume that Isinglass held Raeburn safely 
over any distance, and that a line through Medicis 
would justify his being neglected in their calculations. 
But Raeburn was late in commencing his spring 
training: then of asudden it was hurried. Oa the Derby 
Day he was light and seemed to want condition ; to start 
him for the Epsom Grand Prize, after he had raced 
himself out half a mile from home the day before 
over the same course, was an act of wanton folly. It 
is clear that the horse is meant to be a miler, and 
that he is not suited by strenuous or frequent exer- 
tion. His appearance at Newmarket in June was 
Last Saturday after a slow and careful 
training no one would have imagined him to be the 
skimp slack creature seen at Newmarket. His 
trial made him to be about 16'b, better than Mrs. 
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Butterwick, the winner of the Oaks, who had just 
beaten a field of very smart horses over the same course. 
Add that Isinglass gave him 10lb., and the justification 
for backing a horse who was really running in fit con- 
dition for the first time this year seems sufficient. It 
must be remembered, too, that Isinglass comes of stay- 


ing blood and likes a long distance. ‘The Manchester 
course is full of turns and corners which a small horse 
like Raeburn can manage better than a colt of size and 
stride like Isinglass. 

Raeburn’s victory took as much money out of the ring 
as any other victory this season; and for some time before 
the flag fell it was impossible to get a price about the 
horse at all. ‘The race was run in such a manner as to 
deprive Isinglass of any chance he had. He dislikes to 
make his own running, and both Barrett and Watts are 
well aware of this peculiarity. Consequently, they hung 
back, and the fourth starter, Lady Caroline, could not 
keep level with her horses even before they came to gallop- 
ing. We think that Watts would have made a better 
race with La Fiéeche if he had pushed to the front, 
since she can hold a hot pace. The only chance was 
to exhaust Raeburn’s stamina. As it was, Raeburn 
was simply asked to win. At the distance Loates 
was at work upon Isinglass, but be could not wear 
down the Duke of Portland’s colt, who certainly 
had got no better than third if there had 
been another half-mile to go. ‘The running makes 
Isinglass practically the Orme 
at a mile: that is to say, as fast as any horse in 
England except Raeburn, and Raeburn could hardly 
beat him at even weights. We doubt, indeed, if Orme 
could have given Raeburn JOlb. We imagine, too, 
that were the Derby run again to-morrow the race 
would come out as it did before, but we are not quite 
sure that it would be so with the St. Leger. 
Isinglass, like his sire, shows best when a call is made 
on his stamina, but from La Fleche’s performances this 
year we should say that she could not hope to defeat 
him over a distance. 


same horse as 


‘CIVIC DUTIES’ 


ONCERNING the iniquity of strikes ; see Mr. John 

Burns, sometime the Dockers’ Champion. Concern- 
ing ‘Civic Duties ;* consult with Mr. Alderman Tillett, 
not long since in peril of ‘doing time’ for alleged 
offences against the Queen’s peace at Bristol. ‘The 
Devil (they say) is never sick but he vows to be a 
monk. The Labour Leader (we may assume) is 
never déswuvré—is never, that is, relieved 
moment from the responsibility of ‘spreading 
ruin and scattering ban’—but he becomes a sort 
of occasional Board School, as who should say an 
intelligent and moral Free-and-Easy. ‘Thus, lectur- 
ing somewhere in Fulham, Mr. ‘Tillett is re- 
ported to have said that ‘any child in the fourth 
standard’ should be taught the place of not only the 
mountains but the sewers also; that to know the roads 
of their own county would profit him more than any 
amount of information about the rivers of foreign 
lands ; that it is meet that he learn how streets are 
cleansed, how roads are made, how cities are built 
and governed; and so forth and so forth. For if this 
could be, he said, and the seeds of citizenship were 
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thereby sown in the bosom of the Fourth Standard 
(and upwards), why, then, ‘a great step would be taken 
towards purging cities of vice and filth and the State 
of jobbery. ‘Thus Mr. Tillett, and there was none to 
say him nay. And, indeed, it may be conceded that, 
given a generation which is practically interested in 
sewage, and the doings of the London County Coun- 
cil (‘how cities are built and governed’), and the ways 
of the scavenger and the crossing-sweeper, his words are 
words of wisdom, his counsel is (as Mr. ‘Tillett might 
say) about as good as they make ‘em, and no mistake at 
all about it. 

But, as it seems to us, he scarce goes far enough. It 
is pleasant, no doubt, and in a sense it may be profit- 
able also, to babble about drains and dung-carts and 
theories of betterment: especially if you wind up your 
discourse by assuming that a general understanding of 
these and cognate matters will powerfully assist in 
purging the State of jobbery. But for the budding 
Citizen, as Mr. Tillett knows him, there are duties of 
infinitely greater importance to be apprehended ; and 
of these Mr. Tillett, though he might speak of them as 
one having authority, appears to have said no word. 
For instance, there is the great Strike (uestion— 
in itself a world, if not a wilderness, of points of 
civism. It is of importance in so many ways. You 
may consider it from so many points of view. A 
Labour Leader, for instance, has not only to send out 
his men to starve and play the devil with the trade 
(which is the life) of the community: he has also to 
settle the question whether, being in receipt of £500 
a year or so for duties which he is not absolutely 
incompetent to do, he also should or should not 
go on strike pay, and cease from taking hansoms 
and from paying his taxes until the ‘dispute’ 
which he has bungled has somehow got itself settled. 
Of a certain interest, too, is the problem to 
the extent of how many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, and the partial or complete paralysis of how 
many industries besides the one he misrepresents, is a 
Labour Leader, being utterly ignorant of economic 
laws and utterly indifferent as to social conditions, 
justified in demonstrating the fact of that ignorance 
and that indifference ere he deign to yield to arithmetic, 
and send the federated idiocy which believes in him 
back to its wages and its work ? Closely connected with 
these is the question how many strikes a Labour Leader 
may mismanage, and court defeat in the conduct of them, 
and not got ducked in a horse-pond by his sometime 
lieges, nor made responsible by the interests which have 
beaten him for the damage he has inflicted upon them. 
But this belongs to the high politics of the subject, and 
Mr. Tiliett—not being ‘built that wy’—would pro- 
bably say nothing about it. As for the other point of 
view, which is that of Led-Labour, the questions at 
issue are three, and may be stated in the simplest 
terms. As thus: (1) ‘How far down into starvation 
shall I take the old woman and the kids to oblige a 
party who ain't in it when it comes to anything like 
the real thing’? (2) ‘How many of a blackleg’s ribs 
or collar bones or what-not may I break and not get 
run in for it’? And (3) ‘Jf 1 play hell with the 
guv'nor’s property, and somebody reads the Riot Act, 
and the bloomin’ Tommies begin to shoot, and J get 
my bleedin’ billet, who's a-goin’ to pay me for the 
broken glass’? 
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MODERN MEN 
MR, LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. 


ORN in Manchester, the son of a Unitarian school- 
master, he lived as a boy in some mountain village 
in South Carnarvonshire, got his earlier education in one 
of the ‘Old Stranger’s’ voluntary schools, and was reared 
in the denomination of the Scots or Campbellite Baptists, 
a strait sect restricting salvation to its own pale. These 
Baptists fare but poorly in North Wales. Calvinistic 
Methodism holds them an unsatisfactory lot, and they are 
now as much as ever excluded from public bodies ; but, 
like the Cardiganshire Unitarians, they cling all the more 
to their theological crotchets, and bid fair to oust their 
haughty and more successful rival. Under their cramping 
influence the boy developed naturally enough : though he 
seems to have been bitten by the teetotal frenzy, 
and these Baptists are probably the least teetotal 
sect in Wales. He was clever, and certain famous 
preachers are said to have instructed him in rhetoric. 
He became a solicitor, and soon acquired a practice ; 
for, barring a bad temper and a turn for hectoring, 
he made a capital advocate before County Court Judges 
and ‘beaks’ in wild Welsh Wales, where his knowledge 
of the vernacular commended him to the monoglot native. 
Litigation is the bane of all rural communities, especially 
in Celtic lands ; and a young Welsh solicitor (with a Chapel 
connection and a turn for temperance and sectarian oratory) 
finds the path of professional success far easier than his 
English brother. He plunged early into politics, but 
even then he had developed the Nonconformist hatred 
of Church and Squire: though it were hard to say what 
harm they ever did him except to give him an education, 
The worst feature in the Welsh Chapel system is the 
encouragement of conceit in its successful men ;_ its 
heroes, not finding from the world the reverence that 
they require from the elect, turn on our national civilisa- 
tion with all the rancour of disappointed vanity. 

Mr. George's political life (he is now but thirty) began 
with a certain phase of the Home Rule struggle. Now, the 
Welshman has always loathed the Irishman, and at heart 
he loathes him still; but when the success of Parnellism 
compelled the Great Betrayal, the fact suggested to the 
caucus-mongers of Welsh Liberalism the creation of a 
party which should fight for piecemeal Disestablishment 
as a national question. ‘Treason like misfortune makes 
strange bedfellows ; and in the winter of ’85 the Papistical 
Fenian, Michael Davitt, went on tramp in Wales, and in 
concert with certain Methodist and Congregational 
preachers an attempt was made to manufacture a 
Welsh land grievance and to found a Welsh Land League. 
Mr. George essayed to set up such an organisation in the 
Lleyn and Girvan districts of Carnarvonshire ; but he met 
with indifferent success, for the farmers were loth to 
put their hands in their pockets for a matter of pure 
sentiment. Still, he was a conspicuous figure on the 
Liberationist as well as the Temperance platform, and in 
the development of the brigandage of tithe repudiation 
he discovered noble opportunities for self-advertisement. 
Meanwhile, too, certain fanatics had been raising the ery 
of Home Rule for Wales, and it was believed that the 
Principality had found her Parnell in a young farmer’s son 
returned in ’86 for Merioneth. Mr. George, who had 
probably watched Mr. Ellis’s career with interest if not with 
envy, at once proceeded to show that himself could go one 
better. He took up the cry, and vigorously ; his school- 
boy knowledge of Welsh history came in useful ; he went 
to London and spoke with enthusiasm at a hole-and-corner 
meeting of Scots and Welsh Home Rulers ; he prophesied 
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the uses of an independent National Party. Then camea 
vacancy in the representation of the Carnarvon Boroughs, 
an ex-Liberal seat won for the Tories in ’80 by an old and 
a shrewd QC. on the North Wales Circuit. After some 
hesitation Mr. George was selected as the Liberal candi- 
date ; but the Associated Liberals of the constituency had 
not divined the full significance of the National Party 
business: they and their fellows had been too long 
subjects of the Queen to realise how great and sweeping a 
change the term involved. More: they were aware that 
the fighting money came in no small part from the 
Exchequer whose Chancellor is Mr. Schnadhorst ; so 
(tis said) they squeezed the young Nationalist till at 
last he came out as a plain Gladstonian. His opponent 
being a country squire on whose estate his boyhood had 
been passed, the election was sufficiently bitter ; and | 
after whole wildernesses of promising, he bore the red 
dragon aloft (as he phrased it) by thirty votes: a majority 
he materially increased at the General Election. 

Mr. George, M.P., has been the most persistent and 
unscrupulous champion of the sacrilegious brigandage 
affected of his countrymen, the most obsequious panegyrist 
of the Nonconformity whose preachers are his election 
agents. Tor his attacks on the Church, to find their 
parallel outside the vernacular press one must go back to 
the Revolution. To him the peasant’s chiefest enemies 
are Rum and Ritualism, the Prince of Darkness and the 
Parson of the Establishment. Withal he is a successful 
demagogue—even for the nineteenth century. His profes- 
sional experience has given him excellent opportunities for 
studying the Welsh character, and he has grasped the fact 
that essential to its constitution is the hypocrisy which re- 
joices in being virtuous at the expense of the enjoyment 
of the vices for which it has no taste. Thus, he knew that 
with the Tartuffes of the Chapel diaconate as with preacer- 
dom itself, to mention any man or thing in connection 
with the word beer, is most assuredly to excommunicate 
that man or that thing in both this world and the next ; 
he found that certain alcoholic drinks were sold (and 
rightly sold) at an ecclesiastical exhibition held in 
connection with the Church Congress, but that the Com- 
mittee of that Congress was not responsible for their 
sale; he instantly exclaimed that the Congress had 
essayed to seduce the North Welshman from the 
faith of his fathers by the combination of two Arch- 
bishops, ten Bishops, and three beer booths ; and, his 
blunder being denoted as it deserved, he refused to apolo- 
gise, but treated with scorn the remonstrances of well-nigh 
every respectable Gladstonian organ in the Principality. 
This was a masterpiece; but equally worthy of remark 
is the use he has made of his beloved Peckham 
Myth as an instrument for the furtherance of treason. 
He loves to contrast the work of the Church with that of 
the several jarring schisms that make up Nonconformity, 
and to show that modern Wales is the creation of the 
Chapel : that institution having rescued her from the slough 
of ignorance and drunkenness into which she had been 
cast by the ‘ Old Stranger.’ It matters not that History 
is utterly against him: that it was Penry’s sect which 
ruined Welsh Nationalism and the Welsh Church (giver 
of the Welsh Bible) for a century by the crusade of 
its Cromwellian saints; that in an hour of spiritual 
destitution the founders one and all of Calvinistic Metho- 
dism—nay, Calvinistic Methodism  itself—came from 
that Church; that all the while the Nonconformity of 
to-day, the stalwart supporter of the pagan ecclesiasticism 
of Walpole, lay moribund and unmoved ; that there was 
more simple piety, considerably more hospitality, less 
crime, and a vast deal more geniality in Welsh life, 
before than since David Charles of Bala turned a revival 
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into aschism. For none knows better than himself that 
the Mob cares solely for such facts as touch its feelings, 
and these you may invent at will. 

Apart from Liberationism and Nationalism, Mr. George 
affects the Socialist, is ever ready to denounce the bug- 
bears of Capital and Landlordism, and might claim the 
glory for the continuance of certain recent strikes. He 
is too shrewd to rely on the platform alone; and, not content 
with being a lawyer and a politician, he has journalistic 
ambitions, and like a true and perfect Celt he would con- 
trol the press. He has taken a leading part in federating 
divers Radical prints in Carnarvonshire ; and the organs of 
the North Wales Newspaper Company, if not destitute of 
literary merit, bid fair to vie with Uniled /reland in ferocity 
and disloyalty. In the House he has as yet made no 
great mark as a speaker ; but he is the ablest tactician in the 
group of office-hunters and scheming lawyers which calls 
itself the National Party; and if, as seems probable, Welsh 
Disestablishment should figure first on the bill of fare for 
94, the merit will be his alone. If it should not, himself 
will do his best to fulfil the prophecy himself has made : that 
Mr. Gladstone and his party shall no more misrule the land. 
In any case, his politics are not less alien from the better 
traditions and the saner instincts of his country than they 
are dangerous to that Empire whose Church and whose 
glories he detests ; and, creature of a moment though he 
be, in that moment he may, like his Irish prototype, do 
no small mischief. 


THE CITY COMPANIES—I 


| eo R errors are very difficult to deal with effec- 
tually. One of the most persistent is that which 
confounds the City Guilds with the City Companies. Here 
two widely different things are inextricably confused, and 
that, too, not in mere catchpenny popular books, but in 
books pretending to more or less authority. In the 
common run of London histories, Guild means Company 
and Company means Guild, But, to begin with, there 
are now no guilds in London. By an Act passed in 
1557, all religious guilds were abolished, and all guild- 
able property was confiscated. But as there were no 
Guilds not religious, and as the property of Guilds was 
held in trust to provide burials, masses and sometimes 
chantries for deceased members, the Guilds and their 
lands and their money and their priestly vestments and 
their iJluminated manuscripts, all ceased to exist abso- 
lutely. 
them. 


Not only so, but it became penal to revive 
A City Company which calls itself a Guild renders 


itself liable to forfeiture—a penalty which would, of 


course, be rather difficult to enforce. We may recom- 
mend some Radical gentlemen with more money than 
brains to prosecute the Merchant Taylors for calling 
themselves the Guild of St. John; or some artistic or 
architectural enthusiast to prosecute the designers, pro- 
jectors, and constructors of that worst of South Kensington 
eyesores, the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

As to Guilds themselves, there is much to be read about 
them, but that much tells very little. When a writer speaks 
of Guilds with any degree of certainty, it is generally found 
that he bases his views on rules made in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, forgetting that rules made in the 
fourteenth century and still less in the fifteenth tell us 
nothing about the Guilds of the ninth. That we have 
knowledge of Guilds being in existence so early is owing 
to a study of local names, Guildford, in Surrey, is men- 
tioned in King Alfred’s will, which took effect by his death 
in 901. The name suggests the existence of a sort of a 
ninth century Humane Society: not so much to rescue 
travellers crossing the Wey on foot, as to provide 
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masses for the souls of such as were drowned; for that was 
the form humanity chiefly took in the ninth century. 
The name reminds us also of Bedford = the precarious ford. 
The word Guild or part of it occurs also in other local 
names, some of them very ancient, such as the two 
Guildens, one in Cambridgeshire and one in Cheshire, and 
East Guilford or Guilford in Sussex, whence the North 
family takes its title of Earl. But of all the examples 
which may be mentioned that of the Guildhall in London 
is the most interesting, and, it must be confessed, the most 
puzzling. It has been calmly adduced by some authorities 
as proving the great antiquity of City Companies. What 
it does prove is the very contrary. We know there was a 
Guild in the City because there was and is a Guildhall. 
There our absolute knowledge ceases. We may infer that 
as the name has lingered even to our own day, the Guild 
was an important one, a Civic Guild, or a Guild Merchant ; 
and from the fact that the Hall was in a part of the City 
called Alderminbury—that is ‘the head-quarters of the 
aldermen ’—we may infer that the guild consisted chiefly 
of the great men of the City. A little later Giraldus said 
it was called Guildhall from the resort to it of drinkers. 
Unquestionably the governing Guild was no hole-and- 
corner assembly. Other Guilds met and commemorated 
their dead friends in masses, following the service by a butt- 
filling, as it was called, and a feast in which every man 
pledged his neighbour. These societies very often con- 
sisted of twelve persons and one woman: at least we 
kaow this about them at a later period. The men repre- 
seated the twelve apostles, and the woman the Virgin 
Mary. But the assembly at the Guildhall was something 
different. 

How comes it to pass, then, that the City Companies are 
so closely connected in our minds with City Guilds? This 
close connection before 1557 may be accounted for in 
some half a dozen ways. In that year the City Companies 
administered the estates of a large number of guilds and 
of foundations for ‘guildable ’—that is, religious—purposes. 
That the Guilds confided their property in this respect to 
Companies, and that individuals bequeathed money not to 
the clergy or to religious houses—these facts indicate such 
a state of public opinion as existed and exists in other places 
also, The old Londoners had a profound distrust of their 
priests, and this distrust amounted to dislike of the friars — 
black, white, grey, or crutched. To the clergy, secular or 
regular, they had to go for their masses, but they went to 
the Guild, and through it to the Company, to see the 
trust duly executed. A modern example of the feeling is 
found at the present day in Ireland. If the Londoner 
left his money to his family for the purpose of securing 
the repose of his soul, he could not say but what his family 
might die out : as happened with awful frequency during 
the Black Death. If he left it to the clergy he had no 
way of making certain that they would observe the con- 
ditions of his bequest. But if he left it to the Guild he 
belonged to he had nothing to think of except the con- 
tinued solvency of that Guild, and when its affairs were 
administered by a Chartered Company, no questions of any 
kind arose, but he knew that he should be commemorated 
at annual masses, ‘so long as the world should last,’ as 
Henry VII. wrote to the monks of Westminster. In the 
King’s case the world lasted about fifty years; but the 
City Companies, when deprived of Guild property, had 
carried on some of these trusts for centuries. 

One thing more. Though Guilds were licensed, they 
had not obtained charters. Their position thus was very 
insecure. A Guild that restrained itself from party proces- 
sions, that assembled only on the appointed days, that 
kept strict accounts, and had carefully compiled a revised 

list of members living and dead, probably lived its 
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corporate life for centuries. A Guild that made itself 
into something more like a modern Trade Union, that 
paraded the city with pipes and drums on inconvenient 
anniversaries, that got drunk at the butt-filling, that 
‘neglected the mass but always attended the cock-fights,’ 
such a Guild was sure to be badly managed: its funds 
were wasted, and if it was not suppressed by the autho- 
rities, or repudiated by the Company to which it would 
most naturally have looked for protection and help, it 
shortly died out of itself. This was the fate of the Weavers: 
a Guild which overshadowed the Corporation itself in the 
reigns of Henry II. and John. The Weavers obtained, 
for money, a special licence from the King, and this makes 
Stow, otherwise so exact, confuse them with a later Com- 
pany. But eventually the Corporation bribed higher, and 
the Guild, whether in consequence or not, resolved itself 
into its component parts, and the powerful Guilds of 
the Tailors, Shermen, Fullers, Drapers and Weavers 
gradually took its place. Each of these trades had its 
patron saint and its separate organisation, with endowments 
for guildable purposes. The Tailors’ Guild was dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, and held estates for the purposes 
already specified. Its powers were limited by these pur- 
poses, and its influence on the conduct of trade in the City 
was slight. Inthe thirteenth century, however, a move- 
ment was made by a very clever and far-sighted mayor 
named Harvey, who undertook to enlist the many trade 
Guilds in companies : formed chiefly, no doubt, for party 
purposes but partly also for the regulation of trading. He 
granted charters to those who would accept them, and, so to 
speak, set a pattern. When his enemies came into power, 
his charters were cancelled, but the movement he had set 
on foot was too strong to becrushed. The registration of 
trade rules went on, citizens being enrolled at the Guildhall 
under their several ‘ misteries’: a word usually spelt ‘ mys- 
tery,’ but really the same as ‘mastery.’ By the middle of 
the fourteenth century more than thirty of these ‘ misteries ’ 
had been recognised, and a great proportion of them 
proceeded to follow an example set as early as 1327, and 
obtained charters, not from the Mayor, but from the 
young King Edward III. himself. The Tailors were 
among the first, and with them the Armourers, Gold- 
smiths, and Skinners. In these charters the word ‘ Guild’ 
is sometimes used, not so much to designate the new 
company as for a reference to the holding of meetings, or 
‘Guilds, which probably were what we should call 
dinners or feasts. Herbert, the author of a book on the 
Livery Companies, published in 1836, repeatedly speaks of 
the royal charter to the ‘Merchant Taylors of the 
Fraternity of St. John the Baptist.’ But as he has 
obligingly appended the charter itself in Latin, we can 
see for ourselves that, though the Saint is several times 
mentioned, the Tailors are never described as ‘the 
Fraternity of St. John’ in the original. 


CACOETHES NON SCRIBENDI 


[ the art of writing a letter consist in making the 

recipient wish that there was more of it, the ideal 
achievement must be not to write at all. This method, 
too, possesses the subtle, unhackneyed mark of true 
inspiration : that it effectually conceals the art. Thus, 
esthetically, the man who does not put pen to paper 
is your true artist. But, practically, the man who does 
not answer your letter may be an_ unmitigated 
nuisance—that is, assuming yours is not a demand for 
payment: for if it be, of course you lose your right of 
reply. Apart from the inconvenience of the situation— 
which, after all, is the very old one whi lu (the receiver) 
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pulsas, ego (the sender), vapulo dantum—you are exposed 
to all the tortures of doubting if your favour arrived. 
You have to assume, for your own peace of mind, that 
the vast system of the Post Office is in absolute working 
order, and the assumption may vitiate all subsequent 
ratiocination, The doctrine of averages may help you to a 
conclusion, but was any man ever consoled by the theory 
of probabilities ? No, you cannot, if you are an honest 
man, take it for granted that your letter has gone astray, 
nor that it has hit home, if you are a wise one. But you 
want an answer. What are you to do? Write again? 
But that were to throw good paper after bad, as well 
as to show your hand in more senses than one. Twice 
saying pardon may not pardon twain, but a duplicate 
letter may make one man angry and one ridiculous. 
Yet it is a nice point, and there is no parallel since Noah 
cast his dove for the third time upon the waters. There 
must have been a period blank of inference. 

But if there be suspense at one end of the chain, 
at the other is a callousness to suffering which amounts 
to minor iniquity. The bad man is always unresponsive, 
and the proposition may be turned upside down. The 
offence of not answering letters is not (at present) 
dealt with at assizes; hence those endless congratu- 
lations on the diminution of crime. The truth is, it is 
increasing rapidly, if the test be a general deterioration 
of manners and not the huxtering statistics of a local 
headborough. Who, fifty years ago, would have dreamed 
of leaving a gentleman’s letter unanswered, or at any rate 
unacknowledged, because to do right by it was incon- 
venient or troublesome? Who but ignores the most 
courteous message if it happen to suit his purpose or his 
interest? Who but will shelter himself by giving a fresh 
lift to the vulgar paradox that ‘no one answers letters 
nowadays’? (If his intellect be of the size of his con- 
science, he will probably add, ‘It’s such bad _ form,’) 
Cholera is not the only peril epidemic in the dog-days. 

Of course, not all communications are privileged in the 
sense of being entitled to a reply, even though they 
consist of a string of interrogatories. But it may safely 
be laid down as a general rule that all such utterances, 
as if they were made orally, would, by the laws of 
politeness, demand some answer, do equally deserve the 
honours of manuscript. And for the same reason ; for, 
if it is contemptuous and a casus belli to ignore the 
spoken word, why is it less hubristic to turn your back 
on the formal composition? But the writer must have 
the right of address, for not even Lord Chesterfield 
himself could so frame the query. if your maternal 
parent was cognisant of your absence from home? or 
if the chief feeling with which you regarded your 
wife was one of affection? that it should not smack of 
impertinence, that latter-day beatitude. But these ques- 
tions put even with any of the exquisite modulations of 
which the human voice is capable, would scarce deserve 
an answer—though they would be very apt to extort one. 
Again, no man says ‘Good morning’ through the post: 
though it must be admitted that nonchalant inquiries as 
to the health of divers folk, cognate or otherwise, uncom- 
promisingly interrogative, often form the staple of an 
unwelcome letter. This looks like a reduclio ad infinum 
of the theory: for to write about people who do not 
interest you to others who are unconcerned, merely 
because they have exploited their indifference in a ques- 
tion, is to approve yourself a jumble of hypocrite and 
pedant. Still, the simulated interest may be real, and 
you had best save the rule. If your despatch is not 
only short but curt, you may escape for the future. At 
any rate, you are diffusing morality. 

The problem as to the missive equivalent of ‘ Thank 
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you!’ is not so easy. When, like a certain cocoa, it is 
grateful and comforting, the case is clear: you positively 
want to reply (at any rate, while you are effervescing) and 
all is said. But its carrying power may range from the 
truth through graduated gratitudes to open 
hostility: it depends on the motive force. It is sub 
mitted that where you have to say ‘Thank you’ and 
mean it, you ought to say it: where you have to say 
ditto and don’t mean it, the neatest way of belying 
yourself is formally to ‘beg to acknowledge the receipt 
ete.’ without another word: which is what the French 
It is a very astute process 
combining the maximum of polish with the ni of res- 
ponse. Indeed, it is only its outrageous simplicity which 
prevents its adoption as a national habit: it takes a 
(paid) secretary to see the beauty of the instrument. 
It is always pointed, expedient, economical, and it may 


simple 


eall leaving a man_ planté-ld. 


be provoking; it may elevate a vulgar squabble into 
a gentlemanly quarrel. As thus: Jones has a difference 
with Smith; they come to words; Smith goes away 
and writes what he has to say to Jones, probably 
If Jones does not reply, 


it puts Smith at a great and unfair disadvantage, for he 


repeating himself scandalously. 
knows not on what terms they meet. Jones's silence is 
compatible with a rupture of the old unbroken relations. 
It is clearly Jones's duty not to allow his man to be 
worsened because the latter has put himself in his power, 
Ergo, he must acknowledge the receipt of Smith, and 
the sfa/us quo ante persists. He may do as much more 
as he likes to embitter the feud, but this at least he 
must, It is not fair play to quarrel by inactivity, espe- 
cially when there is a heaven-sent formula. 

Again, has that editor who hates the sight of manuscript, 
any rights against a would-be contributor? Is the appli- 
Who 
shall prescribe rules to regulate the scientific sequence of 
love-letters ? 
legal effect of an unrequited billet des plus doux, and it was 


cant for an advertised place entitled to an answer? 
Learned lawyers lately wrangled as to the 


not held that silence gave consent, yet was it no evidence 
of rejection. Elsewhere, too, the Law has put her ban on 
the total epistolary abstainer, and her recognition of his 
The 
cult is rapidly gaining ground, and has been consecrated 
by a gleam of wit in the apologia of a votary: that sooner 
or later most letters answer themselves. 


existence suggests that he is of national importance. 


IN THE MARSHES 


T was little enough to be thankful for: only a single 
shower while two friends sat together after midnight 

at a window overlooking the sea. One lounged at ease, 
playing a host of foolish ditties in a sort of whisper on his 
banjo; he did not conceal his amusement when presently 
his companion leant backwards out of the window that he 
might feel the fall of the rain on his face. But the shower 
was all-too quickly over: they rose and filled their pipes. 
‘Shall we go out?’ said one, and in a moment they were 
traversing the one long street of the little town. The 
air was exquisite in its unaccustomed moistness, and the 
sea hushed and soothed the world of mortals to forget- 
fulness of all care. Very soon the spirit of the night 
imposed itself even upon these, the last waking souls of 
the village. They returned, and, once they were abed, 
sleep came most naturally, unwooed ; waking full early 
they enjoyed a sense of having dreamed 


and forgotten a 
multitude of pleasant dreams, As thus: 


rhe wind came whispering in the night; 
Vhen, soft against my window-pane, 
Followed the murmur of the rain, 


And O my love, my heart was light ; 
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For, sure, this promise stood confest : 
That soon yourself would come again, 
Who sent cool winds and welcome rain 
From out your Kingdom of the West. 


So I kept vigil all the night 

While still the rain fell whisperingly : 

I dared to dream you dreamt of me, 

And O, my love, my heart was light. 
Their occupation that day in a neighbouring tin-mine 
pleased and could not tire them; and, though it was 
raining when they came again to the surface, the clouds 
did but lend necessary contrasts of shadow to a sunny 
landscape when they had changed to every-day clothing 
and dined at the ’count-house with the ‘cap’n.’ In the 
fields, as they went homewards, it was hot enough to 
make an easy saunter the only method of progression. 
To one of the two there is a potent charm in the very 
name of ‘elder-blowth’; and here was elder-blowth in 
plenty. For the district is chiefly productive of broccoli, 
and prudent farmers divide and subdivide the fields with 
elder hedges for the protection of their crops. Even now 
there was a good wind: the bay was filled with long 
white breakers, and all the coast, from this point unto that 
Lamorna, was outlined with tossing foam. So the two 
came very slowly, prying into all the secrets of the 
hedgerows, enlightening one another as they went con- 
cerning the simpler mysteries of human nature, down 
upon the back of the village. 
there 


For each, 
the room 
were abroad again and 


it seemed, 
were letters waiting in that looks on 
the sea; and very soon they 
making for the Marshes. 

After all, the reed that remains a reed by the river has 
but small excuse for regretting that the choice of Pan fell 
not upon it. For (to begin) supposing the god to be duly 
careful in the choice of his material, it must be granted he 
is strangely careless in its subsequent manipulation: so 
that often of a good reed he makes a very indifferent flute. 
Now a man is always a man, and, like the reeds in the 
river, retains at least his birthright ; but what a misfortune 
fur one who should have been a poet to be but a poet- 
aster! The reeds, again, have the same gift of whispered 
music, whether the wind come softly or lustily from east 
or west; but when Pan has ennobled the reed of his 
choice it is voiceless in itself and can but pray to be 
delivered from the hands of the unskilled musician. It is, 
best, in fine, to have the gift of taking things as they are, 
of enjoying the common gifts of nature. There was one, 
not Jong ago, who walked these marshes in a perpetual 
passion of disgust. He would grant that the place had 
still a certain quality of loveliness, but (being a painter of 
landscapes) he found that beauty lamentably diffused, and 
could say little in praise of a country that did net divide 
up spontaneously, as it were, into little subjects for his 
art. Also, they had been draining the Marshes, insidiously 
robbing them of their peculiar charm. The painter railed 
at the idiocy of the world in general, and made a business 
of damming the obnoxious dykes ; he would tip a turf into 
a new-made channel with a very air of a Guido Fawkes, 
To walk here was thus for him a tremendous exercise of 
the temper, very indifferently performed. But the two 
who had come here this evening were merely human. 
They had set forth with a resolve of enjoyment, in itself a 
sufficient guarantee of felicity. They were in the mood 
to laugh at the most dolorous and impassioned cry that 
ever painter uttered: ‘It doesn’t compose!’ Indeed, it 
was the very charm of the place that its beauty was 
rather felt than visible. 

Before the Marshes are reached a stream flows under an 
old grey bridge to the sea. Doubtless it is innocent of 
fish; it is shallow, narrow, and flows between banks low 


and unadorned But here, in the moment of extinction, 





5i0 


it is also for a moment glorified. For the banks and the 
ground thereby are literally carpeted with sea-pinks, 
growing in crowded companies, and not —as on the cliffs 
—in separate clumps. The two loitered here awhile, and 
then tracked the stream into the Marshes. It betokens 
a mind hopelessly prejudiced when a man is found to cry 
out against the railway as destructive of all natural beauty. 
To be away from the noisy world is happiness ; yet does 
a man need occasional reminders of his blessedness. The 
Marshes are traversed throughout their length by the main 
line of the Great Western, and now and again these idlers 
paused to watch a passing train. It wasa pure delight 
to consider, when the train had passed and disappeared, 
how little this intrusion of the outside world had been 
able to affect their kingdom of quiet. Over on the 
eastern slope of the valley a dog barked vehemently, 
collecting a great company of sheep and urging them to 
where the shepherd waited in the twilight, leaning on an 
open gate. Here again the two paused: it was indeed 
the sole object of their expedition to find excuses for 
loitering. Before them was a veritable ‘plain of reeds’ ; 
a space of marshy ground all overgrown with horsetails 
that to this day (as one remembers them) will not resolve 
themselves into a simple mass of green, but remain a 
vast assemblage of green lines separately quivering. Be- 
yond these were tracts of taller flags, whose exquisite 
soft green made beautiful by contrast the crude yellow of 
innumerable blooms. Now and again a blackbird shrieked 
in flight, and one sang steadily—sang with his whole 
heart in his song—out of an elder-bush that glimmered 
dusky-white beyond the flags. Over in the West the last 
faint gold of sunset showed on soft grey clouds, deliciousiy 
ominous of rain. 

There were attempts at conversation, but the one was 
moved to talk of past adventures while snipe-shooting in 
the Marshes ; his companion found the subject unworthy. 
He, upon the other hand (since the stream is over-wide 
fur jumping and bridged infrequently), dragged the 
unhappy sportsman full a mile, lest there should remain a 
shadow of doubt as to whether a patch of creamy white, 
seen from a distance of thirty yards, was in truth mountain 
bed-straw. Yet,a little later, when it was beyond doubting 
that a certain bush held a nest of some sort, they did but 
linger a moment and pass on without making any search. 
For they had forgot their skill in birds’-nesting, and realised 
that their happiness would be lost did they permit them- 
selves to look for that they were not well assured of 
finding. And yet....1I1 believe they talked light- 
heartedly enough as they turned and made for the village, 
and that each had occasion to wonder yet again at the 
other's easy knowledge of the world and its inhabitants. 
But once there came a heavy sigh, immediately upon the 
heels of an apostrophe to the scene’s loveliness; and, if I 
mistake not, one of the twain was conscious all the while 
of certain lines that would repeat themselves audibly 
within him: ‘ Never the time and the place, And the 
loved one, all together!’ 
done ; but it was an outrageous thing that here and at 
such a season a man should be limited to a man’s com- 
panionship. Usually, I conjecture, these twain would 
have been proud to boast their freedom ; but a man is the 
child of many generations, so that his instincts (voices of 
dead ancestors) condemn him loudly if he refuse, or is 
unable, to occupy himself at a given season as they direct. 


Any loved one would have 


Surely it was for some such reason that the wanderers 
drifted into silence, as if each began to discover folly in 
the egregious wisdom of his comrade? And who shall 


wonder that presently the banjo found for the first time 
an unkindly critic, and could keep neither player nor 
listener from his bed ? 
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MONSON—II 


— of Monson’s passages of service does he recount 

with more satisfaction than the taking of the Sy, 
Valentine in 1002. We did not take many of these great 
earracks, and the circumstances of this capture were highly 
creditable to the Queen’s officers. Also, Sir Wiliam 
enjoyed the sweets of revenge in the affair, for the S/ 
Valentine was taken in Cerimbra Roads near Lisbon, in 
which port he had for a time been prisoner of war: so 
that it was peculiarly pleasant to him to deal the enemy 
a shrewd stroke just there, especially as, to complete his 
joy, there was present a galley in which he had actually 
Jain a captive. The action was a gallant one; but as it 
fell late in the Queen’s reign, when Drake and Hawkins 
were passed away, and the brilliant early time of the 
adventurers was over, it has fallen into obscurity. Which 
is a further reason for helping to tell of it anew. 

In 1602, then, the Queen’s Highness was exasperated 
by a Spanish expedition to the coast of Ireland, in aid of 
Tyrone, into sending out a squadron which should set the 
King of Spain work at home. It was composed of nine 
ships, under Sir Richard Lewson in the Repulse as Admiral, 
with Sir William Monson as Vice in the Garland. These 
nine were to be joined by twelve Hollanders, and it was 
hoped that the two squadrons might fall in with the 
plate-ships and lay hold of them. But owing to casualties 
—‘ for the sea is subject to many ’—the plan miscarried. 
The Dutch did not join in time ; and Lewson sailed w:th 
part of his squadron, leaving Monson to bring on the 
Dutch. They not coming, and the Queen hearing that 
one of the silver ships was at Terceira, Monson was 
ordered to join his While the 
squadron was divided, the Spaniards put to sea with a 
powerful force. Lewson sighted them; but, ‘ notwith 
standing his great valour, he could do nothing with 
Monson joined his 


Admiral in haste. 


them, the odds being too great. 
Admiral at sea, and remained on cruise, futilely enoug', 
from the end of March till close on that of May ; and ‘these 
bad fortunes, lighting first upon Sir Richard, and after 
upon Sir William, might have been sufficient reason to 
discourage them; but they, knowing the accidents of the 
sea, and that fortune could as well laugh as weep, having 
good ships under them, their men sound and in health, 
and plenty of victuals—they did not doubt but that some 
of the wealth which the /ndies sent forth into Spain would 
In this stout hope they cruised, 
-‘to begin our new fortune with 


fall to their shares.’ 
divided or together, and 
a new month —they learned on the first of June that ‘a 
carrack with eleven galleys’ was lying in Cerimbra Road. 
Here was their chance of the wealth of the Indies; nor 
were they the men to let it go. 

The service before them was sharp enough, for the 
earrack Jay under the guns of a fort well furnished with 
ordnance, and the galleys under the command of 
Frederick Spinola, brother of the famous captain, were 
so placed as to flank any attack upon her. ‘ Here 
appeared many difficulties and dangers, and little hope 
of taking, but rather of sinking or burning her, as most 
men conjectured. The danger from the galleys was 
great, they being flanked with the point of a rock at our 
entrance, as you have heard, it being likewise calm, and 
they shooting low: another danger was that of the wind, 
for if it had come from the sea, the road being open, and 
the bay deep, our attempt must have been vain.’ But 
the Elizabethan seamen had learned to despise the 
galleys in many days of hot fighting, at Cadiz and else- 
where. Monson was eager for the attack ; Lewson was no 
less ready, the croakers were overborne, and the attack on 
the carrack was executed on the 3rd June in this style: 
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‘ Thursday, the third day, early in the morning, every 
man commending himself to God’s tuition and protection, 
expected when to begin according to the agreement the 
day before. A gale of wind happening about ten of the 
clock, the Admiral weighed, shot off a warning piece, and 
put forth his flag at the main-top. The Vice-Admiral did 
the like in his fore-top, according to the custom of the 
sea. Every captain encourag’d his men; which so em- 
bolden’d them that, though they were weak and feeble 
before, they now revived and bestirred themselves, as if a 
new spirit had been infus’d into them. The Admiral was 
the first that gave the charge ; after him follow’d the rest 
of the ships, showing great valour, and gaining great 
honour. ‘The last of all was the Vice-Admiral, who, 
entering late into the fight, still strove to get up as near the 
shore as he could, where he came to an anchor, continually 
fighting with the town, the fort, the galleys, the carrack, 
all together ; for he brought them betwixt him (read on 
either side of him) that he might play both his broadsides 
upon them. The galleys still kept their prows towards 
him. The slaves offer’d to forsake them, and swim to us; 
and everything was in confusion amongst them ; and thus 
they fought till five of the clock in the afternoon. The 
Vice-Admiral was anchored in such a place that the 
galleys rowed from one side to another seeking to shun 
him, which Sir Richard Lewson observing came on board 
him, and openly, in the view and hearing of his whole 
company, embrae’d and told him, He had won his heart for 
( ver. 

The action did not pass wholly without accidents. By 
‘the negligence of his Master, or some other impedi- 
ment’ the flagship was allowed to overshoot the proper 
place for anchoring and so fell to leeward, and out of the 
fight: whereupon Lewson took to a boat and _ transferred 
himself to the Dreadnought, But in spite of this casualty, 
‘of which’, as Monson knew, ‘the sea has many’, the 
fight went briskly on. Spinola handled his galleys with 
courage and skill; but they were crushed by the English 
Moreover, they carried their worst enemy 
aboard themselves in the shape of the slaves. In the 
course of this very action one Captain Sewell, who had 


broadsides. 


been four years a prisoner in them, ‘escaped and swam to 
So the 
galleys were swept out of the road, and the fort, as it 


us... as did many Turks and Christians.’ 


seems, was silenced. The Spaniards had collected a large 
force on the beach; but it could do nothing to help the 
earrack, In Monson’s opinion her captain, Don Diego 
Lobo, had made an honourable fight. The great thing 
now was to bring him to surrender. To burn the 
St. Valentine would have been comparatively easy ; 
but it would also have been a waste 
of good booty. Prudent men who served the Virgin 
Queen were careful to miss no chance of lighten- 
ing Her Highness’s ‘charges.’ Besides, it is not to be 
supposed that they were indifferent to the honour- 
ably earned emolument of Sir Richard and Sir William. 


wicked 


The Admiral summoned his Vice on board the Dreadnought 
and they conferred how the carrack was to be saved. 
Being, as she was, a ship of 1700 tons, three time as large 
as any of the Queen’s, and full of men, boarding would 
have been desperately risky work. The Queen, too, had 
given orders that her ships were not to be laid aboard of 
big Spaniards or Portuguese. lest they should be burnt: a 
very real danger, considering that the upper deck guns of 
the carracks would be on a level with the sails of the 
smaller Englishmen. The question was, How to get 
the carrack to surrender on terms ? 

A summons was sent by Captain Sewell, he who had 


just ‘escaped and swum to us’ after four years’ captivity ; 


and one may conceive with what heartfelt joy he 
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carried it. 


Don Diego listened to Sewell’s message, and 
sent him back with certain officers to arrange the sur- 
Sewell and the St. Valentine’s men came to the 
Dreadnought, where Lewson and Monson were waiting for 
The English Admirals learned that ‘ there was an 
uproar and a division in her (the St. Valentine, to wit), 
some being of opinion to entertain a parley, others to save 


render. 


them. 


themselves and set her on fire.’ This must be stopped at 
once, and therefore Sir William, ‘ without further delay or 
conference with Sir Richard what was to be done, leaped 
suddenly into his boat and rowed to the carrack.’ Monson 
recognised several of the Portuguese officers whom he had 
known in his captivity. They seemed glad to see him, and 
there was much embracing and exchanging of courtesies, 
after the manner of the time. Then all men, Portuguese 
and English, standing aside, Monson and Lobo arranged 
the surrender in ‘the bend of the ship. Don Diego 
tried hard to induce the English officer to agree to be 
satisfied with the cargo and to allow the ship to go free ; but 
Monson would hear of no such arrangement. He was pre- 
pared to land her officers and crew in the most courteous 
fashion of the wars, but the ship and the cargo he must 
and would have, and on these terms the surrender was at 
last arranged. The S/. Valentine was in due course taken 
to England, where her value was ‘ found to be great.’ But 
Don Diego was imprisoned at Lisbon by the Spanish 
Viceroy on a charge of surrendering the King’s ship basely 
and for a bribe: for, being a Portuguese, it was held that 
he might have no great love for Philip who had just con- 
quered his country. Years afterwards he came to England 
and begged a certificate from Monson that he had not 
betrayed his trust. It was readily given, but it availed him 
nothing, for he died on his way home: ‘and this was the 
end of an unfortunate, gallant young gentleman, whose 
deserts might justly have challenged a better reward if 
God had pleased to afford it him.’ So said Monson who, 
having the honour, and his share of the reward, could 
afford to speak thus handsomely. 


THE CUSTOM OF THE MANOR—I 


H* chance or necessity ever opened to you the charter- 

chest of a respectable solicitor in some country 
town? Then must you have noted among his records an 
interminable series of parchment volumes—very thick, 
very closely written, some of them centuries old, one in 
These are the court rolls of the Manor of 
Wherenot. If you can spell out the beautifully written 
medieval characters you are sure of many a quaint and en- 
tertaining note ; for, better than aught else, do the Manor 
and its records preserve the English past. 

Manors arose, it used to be said, somewhat as follows :— 
A great lord obtained a piece of land from the king ; part 
of it he disposed of to tenants in freehold (this sub-infeuda- 
tion was stopped by the statute Quia Emptores in 1290). 
The rest was his domain, and on part thereof he built the 
manor house ; another was cultivated by villeins; another 


current use. 


went to the cottars, who had dwellings with pieces of 
ground ; and what was left was waste, where the folk of 
the manor pastured their cattle, and made their ways. 
Sometimes these villeins were slaves; but they enjoyed 
each man his own scrap of earth, wherefor he did service 
to his lord in the matter of ploughing his land, harvest- 
ing his crops, and so forth. The business of the manor 
was conducted at two courts, the Court Baron and 
the Customary Court. The first was attended by the 
freeholders, its constituents ; the second by the villeins, 
who merely hearkened to and witnessed the doings 
of their lord or their lord’s steward. Now, if a villein 


died, it was noted in the records or the roll of the 
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Customary Court that the new tenant had such and 
such a field at a yearly rent of so many days’ labour. This 
record or a copy became his title, and hence he was a 
In theory, he was a mere tenant at the will of 
his lord ; but time went on, until that will must be exercised 
according to the custom of the manor—for ‘ custom’, 
as my Lord Coke observed, ‘is the life of the manor ’—and 
it came to pass that the holder had fixity of tenure while 
he did his service. Gradually his position improved : 
slavery grew to freedom, his service was commuted for a 
money payment, and now the court agendas merely register 
changes of title. This account of the manor may pass as 
description, but it does not represent the reality. The 
manorial origins are not yet exactly clear, but they were a 
bit of old England, with a lord, usually of Norman breed, 
as head, and the relations between lieges and master 
elaborated and controlled by the theories and the devices 
of mediwval lawyers. As manorial law was custom, old 
local usages remained unaltered. Thus the very taproot 
of feudalism was that the eldest son inherited his father’s 
land ; and the manor itself did so descend. But within 
the manor an extraordinary diversity of usage obtained. 
By acustom similar to that of Gavelkind (in Kent) the 
copyholder’s estate was sometimes granted equally among 
Again, Borough-English prevailed in many 
places : that is, the youngest brother took everything, to 
the exclusion of his elder brothers ; and, by an odd appli- 
cation of the maxim ‘better late than never’, a post- 
humous child might oust the brother already in possession. 
Elsewhere the widow (or widower) inherited. Again, when 
the tenant died the lord had a right to seize his best 
chattel (usually a beast). This was called a Heriot, and 
it is yet exacted here and there. Many customs are 
old Saxon usages, others were invented, or at any rate 
were twisted into fantasticalities from mere whim or a not 
very cleanly idea of liumour, 


copyholder. 


all his sons. 


Thus, one must simply 
accept them; trial by the rule of right reason were 
absurd. 

Most manors were held of the crown, in return for 
services, and sometimes these were of the oddest. Thus, 
Solomon De Campis (or Solomon At-Field) has lands 
in Kent, on condition that ‘as often as our lord the 
King shall cross the sea, the said Solomon and his heirs 
go with him to hold his head on the sea if it was need- 
ful’; and certain jurors solemnly present on their oath 
that ‘ the aforesaid Solomon fully performed the afore- 
said service. Our early kings provided against every 
possible contingency. One enjoyed land by the service 
of holding the king’s stirrup when he mounted his 
horse at Cambridge Castle. Another must make hastias 
in the King’s kitchen on the day of his coronation. 
The glossaries are dumb as to this dish, but the learned 
darkly conjecture it be a haggis. Or was it ‘a certain 
potage called the mess of Giron’ which, being enriched 
with lard, was called Maupygernon—a thing in great 
repute? Thomas Bardolf, who died lord of Addington in 
5 Edward III, was pledged to compound three dishes of 
this delectable stuff against Coronation Day and serve them 
smoking hot, one to the King, one to his Grace of Canter- 
bury, and the third ‘to whomsoever the King would.’ 
Other manors were held on the tenure of presenting to the 
King a young white brach with red ears; of delivering a 
hundred herrings baked in twenty-four pasties ; of finding 
the King a penny for an oblation ‘ whenever he came to 


hear Mass at Maplescamp:’ while roses, falcons, capons (your 
mediwval sovereign held these dainties in especial favour), 
But how to riddle this one? The manor of 
Shrivenham in Berks was held (¢emp. Edward III.) by the 
family of Becket, whose head, whenever the King passed 
over a certain bridge in those parts, must present himself 


abound. 
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with two white capons whereto he directed the royay 
attention in choice medieval Latin, ‘ Behold’ (he said), 
‘my lord, these two capons, which you shall have another 
time, but not now’. (This pleasantry appears akin to the 
current vulgarism ‘ will you have it now, or wait till you 
get it?’) The service of the Dymocks, owners of 
Scrivelsby in Lincoln, as King’s champions, and of the Duke 
of Norfolk as Earl Marshal of England, curious enough in 
themselves, are, I take it, all-too notorious for a precious 
and a crowded page. 

A few quaint tenures are also of quite modern origin. 
Thus the honour of Woodstock (an honour was a lordship 
over several manors: so ‘ Waverley Honour’ in Sir Walter) 
is held on terms of presenting a banner on each second cf 
August at Windsor Castle ; that being the anniversary of 
Blenheim, fought in 1704. On each 18th of June the Duke 
of Wellington must likewise send to the same place, for the 
estate of Strathfieldsay, a tricolour Hag to commemorate 
Waterloo. The last century legal Dryasdust pricked up his 
ears at a fine seandal which he imagined in connection with 
the manors of Poyle and Catteshill, both near Guildford. 
Their holders were bound to provide for service in the 
royal Court, a certain number (twelve in one instance) of 
young women called meretrices. Dryasdust shook his 
solemn head, talked of pimp-tenure (a peculiarly odious 
kind, he explained), and the forerunner of the man who 
writes to Zhe Times (it was then to The Gentleman's 
Magazine) cracked some not particularly choice jokes. 
A wider knowledge restored the moral character of the 
King, his lords, and the much slandered young women. 
Their decent dust may now repose in peace. ‘The word 
was common medieval Latin for a female servant; and 
these meritrices, it seems (And heaven assoil his soul who 
wronged them !), were neither more nor less than laundry- 
maids. 

Manors, ete., of an early date were ofttimes held under 
other manors under equally whimsical conditions. A 
snowball at summer and a_ red rose at Christmas are 
extravagantly picturesque. A hawk was a common rent ; 
but in one case it was carried to the Earl of Huntingdon’s 
house by the yielder, attended by his wife, three boys, 
three greyhounds, and these must be housed for forty days 
at the earl’s expense, while his countess must give the 
lady her second-best gown. Again, the tenant of Brind- 
wood’s, in Essex, upon every change, must come with his 
wife, his manservant and his maid, all a-horseback, to the 
rectory, ‘ with his hawke on his fist and his greyhound in 
his slip’; he blows three blasts with his horn, and then 
receives curious gifts, and thereafter departeth, The lord 
of the manor of Essington, in Stafford, must bring a goose 
every New Year’s Day to the head manor-house at Hilton. 
Here he drives it about the fire, which Jack of Hilton 
blows furiously, and (one regrets to add) most improperly. 
But Jack may be forgiven, for he is but ‘ an image ofbrass of 
about twelve inches high,’ whose description you read at 
length in old Thomas Blount, himself the great storehouse 
for these crazy japes. The holding of Pusey in Berks 
by the Pusey Horn, gifted, it is said, by King Canute, 
is well known. Sir Philip de Somerville, knight, was 
bound to hunt and capture the Earl of Laneaster’s greese 
(wild swine) for my lord’s larder tpon St. Peter’s Day 
in August. This he did till Holyrood Day, when he 
dined with the steward, and after dinner ‘he shall kiss 
the porter and depart.’ This same Sir Philip de Somer- 
ville, knight, held the manor of Whychenover at half 
terms from the earl on condition that there ever hung 
in his hall one bacon flitch, to be assigned to a happy 
married couple yearly in Lent, after a variety of ceremonies 
like those which are observed in the more famous case of 
Dunmow. Francis Watt, 
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THE MAN IN THE ROOM 


™ HE seemed a child when we were married, and I was 
resolved she shouldn’t learn the bitter meaning of 
poverty. There were but three weeks of the new life, 
then parting, and three years of loneliness out in Dakota. 
The child was born ; a year more passed and it was dead ; 
and very soon Nellie began to write begging me to come 
home to her, But I was a fool, and didn’t look beyond 
the words; it was only when her father wrote, saying how 
she grieved for the child, that I gave up trying to save for 
the future, and went back home to Trenoweth. Nellie 
was the same as ever: young and pretty, and still so slight 
and slender that a man could hardly think her a woman, 
made to bear a woman’s burdens. She didn’t speak once 
of the child that was dead, and I let her have her way, 
though I was longing to hear more of it. Sometimes when 


I sat with her in the bit of garden-ground, or walked in. 


the lanes that lead down to the sea, I could have fancied 
we two were children again, alone in a new-made world, 
and knowing nothing of any evi! thing. And so it went 
until a day in August, when I was working night-chore, 
and left home a trifle after nine for the mine. “Iwas some 
small thing had gone wrong with the engines: when | 
came there I found we couldn’t go underground that 
night ; so I turned and went homeward again, glad as a bird 
to get back to Nellie. I was always loth to be away from 
her now that I saw her every day. 

I walked back whistling through the narrow lanes, 
saying a ‘Good-night’ once or twice to people meeting 
me, and glad to take note of a score of common things 
that would have been nothing to me if I had not been 
abroad so long. There was no moon, and the sky was all 
done over with a thin mist from the sea; yet there was a 
sort of glimmering in the air, and a wetness that gathered 
in great drops on a man’s moustache and eyebrows. And 
so at last I came in sight of the cottage. 

It stood alone, upon the right-hand side of the road, 
at the bottom of a little slope. Just beyond it the road 
went into parts, in the shape of a narrow Y. And as I 
got to the gate I heard a man coming quickly to meet 
me down the road on the left—out of Trenoweth. 1 
waited, standing in the shadow of a creat fuchsia-bush 
that overhung the wall of the garden, and the man came 
quite close to me, seeming to walk straight towards the 
gate, before he saw me. Then he stopped suddenly, and 
I knew who he was: ‘twas Neily Matthews, a cousin of 
Nellie. There had been a time when | thought he might 
marry her, but Nellie laughed when I told her of it, ‘to 
think I could faney she would take up with a boy like 
that!’ 

He stopped suddenly, like a man startled, and I came 
forth from under the fuchsia. ‘Hullo, Neily !’ 
‘Where be goin’ this way, an’ this time o’ night, and in 


I said. 


such a tearin’ hurry ?’ 

He didn’t speak for a moment, and when he found 
words I thought his voice was strange. ‘To tell the 
truth,’ he said, ‘I can’t say where I was goin’. I don't 
know myself. I was just out for a stroll.’ 

[I couldn’t keep from laughin’, to hear him talk like that 
to a man three years married. ‘And alone?’ I said. 
‘ Young men must be finely changed since my time !’ 

‘Well, he said, and the lie came easier now, ‘ how 
should one like me keep a secret from a man so wise? 
To tell the truth, I had a tiff with a girl last night: Jim 
Roskerby’s daughter, that lives up by the mine. All the 
evening I’ve been hoping she would come down to Treno- 
weth, and as she hasn’ come I am goin’ up to try to get a 
look at her.’ 


‘Art mazed?’ I said. ‘I’ve been young myself, and a 
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fool, but tis ten o’clock. The maid’s in bed and sleepin’, 
this long time. 
here come in and have a bit of supper. There’s a light, 
see: Nellie haven’ gone to bed yet.’ 


Leave her till to-morrow, and since you're 


I couldn’t for the life of me understand him. He didn’t 
speak for a minute; then he began to stammer out excuses, 
shuffling his feet in the dust : and before I could hear what 
he had to say the door of the house was thrown open, and 
I could see Nellie standing there against the light. And 
then Neily was silent in a moment. 

Nellie peered into the dark across the little garden. 
‘Who's there?’ she called, and I could tell by her voice 
she was frightened to hear voices at this time o’ night. 

‘All right, Nellie, I cried. ‘’Tis only me: me an’ 
Neily. I’ve been askin’ him to come in and have a bit of 
supper, but I can’t get him to say yes. I suppose you 
can give us a bit o’ something? He’ve got love-troubles, 
so he tells me ; you may depend he won’t eat much.’ 

There was a long silence, and I hardly knew her voice 
when she spoke. ‘There’s not much,’ she said. ‘ But 
he’s welcome to what there is. Bring him in.’ 

But Neily wouldn't hear of it ; he turned away and went 
back towards Trenoweth, and I walked up the garden-path 
to where Nellie was waiting at the door. I took her face 
between my hands to kiss it, and as I touched her a sudden 
fear took me. I forgot to kiss her, and stepped past into 
the house without speaking. 

And in a moment I knew everything, and all the good 
in life was dead for me. For the cloth was spread, the 
lamp well-trimmed ; and on the table plates were laid for 
two. 

I stood there like a man turned to stone ; Nellie followed 
me into the room, and for a second she stood dumb and 
white as death. I could feel the struggle she was making, 
as plain as if her heart had been laid bare, 
brave, and mastered herself. 

‘Ah!’ she said, with a soft laugh. 


But she was 


‘Canst guess the 
meanin’ of the two plates, and the two chairs drawn to 
the table?’ I used to have things to do by daytime 
when you were away, and so I made shift to forget 
some part o' my loneliness. But when night came I was 
forced to sit idle, and I was .all the time longin’ to have 
you back. And so supper was always laid for two, and 
the easiest chair was set before the plate that was not 
used. I used to linger over supper, thinkin’ “if the door 
should open, and he come in!” 
I couldn’ but do it.’ 

Then she stopped, to see how the lie took me, and I 
knew that the thing she told was just like what she might 
But I didn’t 
‘And now you have come 


‘T'was foolishness, an’ yet 


have done in truth when I first went away. 
speak, and she began again. 
at last, just as I used to fancy! Come and sit down!’ 
She drew out the easy chair that was put ready: I sat 
down, and she made me eat the supper she had prepared 
for her lover. When a man is wounded unto death ’tis 
one flash o’ ghastly pain, and then the very agony do stun 
him, and perhaps ’tis a long time-before he feels his hurt. 
‘Twas that way with me. I sat there dull and stupid, 
while she talked an’ laughed: it was like the old days, 
when | used to take tea in her father’s house and wonder 
whether | was as old as I seemed to be when I looked at 
her. For she laughed and played, talking pretty non- 
sense, like a child sitting on the knee of a man that’s fond 
ofher. And I knew that it was all play-acting: that she 
was watching me all the time, and wondering how much 
I guessed. At last I couldn’ bear with it any longer. 
‘I’ve got a deal to think about to-night, Nellie,’ I said. 


‘Would’ee mind leaving me an’ goin’ to bed? I’ve a deal 
to think about.’ 
I could see the fear in her face ; but she couldn’t afford 
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to be weak, and in a moment she had thrown it off. 
‘Ah!’ she said. ‘’Tis no good for a married woman to 
look for compliments. Don’t ‘ee sit up much longer : 
tis eleven o’clock already. Promise me you won't be 
long.’ 

She put her two arms about my neck and kissed me 
upon the lips: I might have been her lover, and I came 
near to saying so. ‘Good night, she said, and I turned 
and watched her mount the stairs. 

I heard her moving about in the room over-head, and it 
seemed as if I could see every movement that she made. 
Then there was quietness—she wes praying—and in a 
minute or two she was in bed, and I was wondering what 
a man ought to do when he was treated as I had been. 
I couldn’t think. I sat there hour after hour, until the 
lamp burned low and the stink of it filled the room ; and 
all that I could do was to speak the name of her falseness 
over and over again to myself. There was no need of 
that: I had understood it from the moment when I 
stepped across the threshold ; but the news had stunned 
me like a blow, so that I couldn't go beyond it and think 
out plans for the future. And so at last I rose and went 
upstairs, taking a lighted candle in my hand. 

Nellie was lying with her eyes closed ; the counterpane 
flung back a little, and her black hair all a-tumble on the 
pillow. I stood beside her, shading the candle with my 
hand ; I couldn't believe that it was true, for she had still 
that look of an unstained child, and her breast rose and 
fell lightly with the come-and-go of her breath. But as I 
turned away there was a little sound that told me she 
was not sleeping, and that she had found it hard to master 
herself and fool me while I stood watching her so long. 
And then again my heart was hardened against her; I 
knew it was all true, and that this falseness was her very 
nature. I threw off my clothes, and put out the light ; 

ina moment I was lying beside her, and again J] knew 
that she was only shamming sleep. 

And I lay there trying to think what I should do, and 
every moment lingering to cry out to her that I knew that 
she was watching me, and all her falseness. I can’t tell ’ee 
how long a time this lasted, but by-and-by I could tell 
that she was really sleeping and a change came over me: 
it was like the loosing of a string strained to breaking. And 
yet I couldn't sleep; I lay there staring at the ceiling, a 
voice within me saying over and over again that Nellie 

I could fancy a dead man lying like that in his 
But Nellie slept 


was false. 
grave, and waiting for the judgment. 
soft as a little child beside me. 

This must have lasted a long time, for I noticed pre- 
sently that the window-square was paling. It was just 
before the dawn, and a small wind whining about the 
house. And suddenly the door opened without a sound, 
and a man stepped into the room. 
but somehow I didn’t move or speak; but I mind I 
wondered how he had opened the door so noiselessly, for 
a hinge of it was broken and always screeched. 

The man came inside and closed the door behind him ; 
then he moved about the room, not making a sound. | 
didn’t see the face of him; to tell the truth, I didn’t think 
of noticing it. I lay and watched him, as a sick child 
half asleep ‘ll watch his mother moving about his bed. 

He moved to and fro in the room. ‘Then he came and 
stood besides the bed, looking down upon Nellie. Her 
arm was flung up, with one hand under her head, her lips 
just parted, and the long lashes black against her cheek. 
The first greyness of the dawn came through the white 
window-blind ; and somewhere in the country outside a 
cock crowed faintly. There was noothersound. The man 
stood watching her, like a shadow of the night ; and I lay 
with my eyes upon him, not moving hand or foot, 


Twas a strange thing, 
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She lay so quiet and untroubled, I wondered presently 
what he thought of her: whether in his judgment also 
she seemed like an innocent child that sins all the more 
grievously because of its innocence. But all at once Nellie 
made a quick movement in her sleep. ‘Neily!’ she 
cried, and I guessed what had been her dream, and why 
she had called her lover’s name in such tones of fear. She 
knew that I knew. And then the man that stood 
watching her turned away from the bed and walked to 
and fro in the room; I could see that he was looking for 
something, he hardly knew what. 

But I knew. Hanging up against the wall there was 
a sharp-bladed knife, which I had carried in Dakota, and 
which had been put here for want of a better place when 
I came home. I watched the man, and I watched the 
knife ; and presently he seemed not so much to see it as 
to remember it. He took it from the nail and held the 
point against his palm. He stood thinking for a little 
while ; then he came back to the bed and looked down on 
Nellie. And I lay watching him, asI might have watched 
a shadow on the wall. I didn’t think to notice his face. 

A long time passed. Then all at once Nellie stirred 
again in her sleep and flung her head back on the pillow, 
The coverlet fell back and 
And the man 


stretching her arms about her. 
her white breast shone dimly in the grey. 
took one step forward and struck... . 
The blood spurted from her breast. She writhed and 
struggled horribly beneath the knife, and for one moment 
her eyes opened wide, with the pitifulness of a frightened 
child. Then death took her. Her eyes fluttered and 
closed; the body slackened and fell back upon the bed. 
And I screamed aloud as I flung the dagger from me 
God knows it was not I who murdered 


H. D. Lowry. 


across the room, 
her. Yet I was alone with my dead. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A SUBURBAN PROTEST 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Sydenham, S.E., 27th September, 1893. 


S1R,—With your permission, I beg to refer to the article in 
your last issue headed ‘A Suburban Fiend.’ Why Suburban ? 
I find myself in entire accord with the views you express. 
Still, why ‘Suburban’? Presumably, you employ the term to 
denote what is vulgar, unreal, and inartistic. Yet surely the 
sneer has by now grown so hopelessly hackneyed, not to say 
cheap, as to be unworthy a place—still less the dignity of large 
type—in your pages? And can a Devil ‘trained at the Board 
School and the People’s Palace’ be truthfully described as 
‘Suburban’ ?—I am, etc., A DWELLER IN GATH. 


Note.—True. But surely the spectacle of Mr. H. A. Beer- 
bohm T. Jones as the Accuser of the Brethren, the Author of 
Evil in person, is enough to account for anything 7} 


REVIEWS 
THE CULT OF THE MISSING WORD 


William Blake: His Life, Character, and Genius. By ALFRED 
T. Srory. London: Sonnenschein. 


Is there anything more essentially human than the passion 
for guessing? Is it not certain, rather, that the desire to find 
the missing word is well nigh as old as the race? It is depress- 
ing, no doubt, to believe in a palolithic Mr, Pearson ; but, no 
doubt, to this complexion one must come. For there is an 
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eternal interest in what is innately obscure, and to be truly 
happy man needs must be perplexed. And in proportion as his 
difficulty is formidable, s> is his reverence for the origin, the 
cause thereof profound. A great deal has been uttered concern- 
ing the virtues of plain-speaking ; butit is safe to say that their 
influence is merely negative as compared to that which is exer- 


cised by the speech which is not intelligible. In the one case 
what is meant is patent; why, then, bow down before it? 
Being no longer a mystery, behold! it is not admirable any 
more. Onthe other hand, here is an utterance whose terms 
no two may read alike. This to Jones, it is that to Brown, 
and that other to Smith; while Robinson is convinced that 
himself alone has caught the drift of it! What is the inevitable 
inference? Not that the author had nothing to say, and 
said it. By no means. It is rather that, having a very great 
deal to say, he said it thus darkly, for reasons known to himself 
but rightly hidden from the general, with intent to make men 
think strongly ere they read his riddle, so that they might not 
reach the shrine till they were worthy to stand in the Presence 
—in fact, till they had found the Missing Word. In art this is 
the spell of the etcher’s broken line : you can see, no doubt, what 
he has done; but how much more delightful to speculate as to 
what (quite probably) he meant todo. It is the spell, too, of the 
inarticulate poet, the poet whose intentions are rich in the 
possession of that superhuman quality of Heaven-Knows- 
What-ishness, whose absence makes Pope (let us say) or Virgil 
an unprofitable study, and whose presence used to be respon- 
sible for the creation of Browning Societies and still is so for 
the production of little books about Blake. 

To Mr. Story Blake is that ‘esprit pur’ who, being also 
‘loin (sic) et pale, impels him ever ‘ vers un nouvel essor’ by 
the fact of an ‘inspiration saine et grande,’ which obliges him to 
put into dubitable French what he might have said to better 
purpose in indubitable English. These are the terms of his 
dedication, at least; and assuming, as one may, that his 
subject is also his dedicatee, it is safe to argue that the 
inspiration of that subject, however ‘saine et grande’ it seem 
to the writer, is not without its hidden dangers after all. In 
justice to Mr. Story, it must be added that he does his best to 
hold the balance even. His bursts of eulogy are generally 
tempered by an addition of reflections which are very nearly 
critical. That Blake was ignorant, credulous, addicted to 
ingratitude, vain as seventeen thousand peacocks, he is some- 
times almost persuaded; and though he makes as little 
as may be of the fact of his assenting, it is none the less 
evident that his assent is more or less real—that there are 
times and seasons when, if you took him in a quiet place and a 
melancholic mood, he would affirm it with a certain emphasis 
and no attempt at palliation. But on the question of Blake’s 
genius he is almost uncompromising, while as to his madness 
he will hear no word of it. He admits the evidence, but denies 
the inference. Blake, he says, in effect, was no lunatic, but a 
person whose perceptions were so inordinately developed that 
he was physically unable to cope with the results of their 
exercise. He would see clearly enough, but, artist and man of 
genius as he was, he would not set down what he saw. These 
frantic and ungainly forms, these debauches of crude colours, 
these anarchies of words—he is prepared to attach a meaning 
to them all, or rather he considers them with the eye of faith, 
and holds that there is a meaning latent in them, somewhere, 
though he sees it not, nor can give so much as a guess at its 
whereabouts. ‘The might and majesty of his (Blake’s) vision 
overwhelms him,’ and though his results are ‘tous fragmentary 
and incoherent,’ it is not to be doubted that ‘to him, what he 
wrote suggested and brought back the complete and perfect 
vision, even as it is possible that ‘others with his faculty 
divine’ might ‘see the whole from his imperfect symbols’. It 
follows, we take it, inasmuch as ‘all the best poetry must be sym- 
bolical,’ that the poetry of Blake is precious as poetry because 
it is symbolical or it is nothing. Given the frame of mind to 
which such a proposition might commend itself, and the rest 
is easy. You may go on raking up ‘gem after gem’ in regions 
which, on your own showing, are all of ‘inchoate darkness and 
dim moory mist’; which abound in ‘ giant shades and forms for 
ever fluid and changeless’; where the sounds are ‘touched 
with the vagueness, if not with the delirium, of the prophetic 
or oracular utterance’: till in the end, having got safely through 
such tangles ‘of thought, imagery, and “gnomic utterance’ that 
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you are ‘like one groping .... ina darkling labyrinth, and 
left behind you here and there a lubberland which is ‘ per- 
plexing, almost maddening, in its apparently inextricable 
confusion,’ you come out smiling in the end, and congratulate 
yourself and the world on the possession of a ‘medium of 
transmission .... of the translucent purity of Blake’! For 
you are of the race of them that live to find the Missing Word ; 
and thouzh you haven't found it, you are content to feel that it 
is, that it must be, ‘Here, and that some day or other somebody 
or other will have the luck to find it. And of him shall your 
faith be justified. 

Clear thinking and clear speaking, in fact, are appreciated 
solely of the few. To the many there is no such relish as 
difficulty, and to spy order in chaos, to figure systeins out of 
anarchy, is the salt of life. Mr. Story is, it would seem, of 
these fervents, nor is there any reason why he should not be 
happy in his and their own way, except, indeed, that his sole 
reward is in that happiness. Those of his kind who followed 
the banner of Pearson's Weekly were encouraged to look for 
profit as well as felicity; and thereby hangs an idea. Why 
should not their captain, being debarred the occupation of 
setting a whole nation playing games of chance, decline upon 
a game of skill, and institute a set of prizes to be awarded for 
the likeliest interpretation of the sublimer passages in Browning 
and Blake ? 


BURTON IN DAHOMEY 


A Mission to Gelele, Kinz of Dahomey. By Sit RICHARD F. 
BURTON. Memorial Edition. Edited by his wife, ISABEL 
BURTON. London: Tylston and Edwards. 


’Tis thirty years—December 2nd 1863, the exact date— 
since Richard Burton landed on the West African coast, charged 
with a message from the Foreign Office to the King of Dahomey. 
A better messenger could not well be found ; but the message 
itself was naught, and the circumstances were otherwise un- 
propitious. In fact, Burton’s mission—which, if Burton could 
have acted on his own discretion, might have been a success— 
was a failure, and from it, or from soon after it, may be dated 
the beginning of the substitution of French for British influence 
in this region of Negroland. These volumes of the new ‘ Me- 
morial Edition’ of Burton’s works come opportunely to remind 
us of all this. Fortimes are strangely changed in Dahomey. 
King and ‘customs’ have passed away; the ‘Amazon army’ 
is scattered ; the French flag waves over Kanna and Abomey ; 
there is an end to the slave hunts (the chiefs of this Black 
Monarchy called them wars), to the massacres of prisoners, the 
human sacrifices, all the bloody orgies of the good old days—at 
least officially ; and the copingstone has been roughly placed 
on the work begun thirty years ago and more. To do Dahomey 
justice, its customs were in decline before Captain Burton had 
the privilege of looking on and assisting at them, and in their 
more brutal and revolting features they may be said to have 
disappeared years before General Dodds chased King Behanzin 
out of his capital. But the credit and the profit—such as they 
are—of completing the work might have belonged not to the 
French but to ourselves, to whose hands it lay much nearer. 
It would be curious, but not incredible, if the French conquest 
of Dahomey and the wane of British influence on the Slave 
Coast were found traceable to the inanity of a Foreign Official 
in sending King Gelele a ‘coat of mail and gauntlets,’ when he 
asked for a carriage and horses. 

When Burton visited Dahomey, Earl Russell was at the 
head of our exterior affairs. Gelele was preparing to satisfy 
the wanes of his predecessor Gezo by the annual libations of 
blood. He was all afire to resume war against the people of 
Abeokuta, on whose behalf we had made pitiably ineffective 
attempts atinterposition. The Dahomeyan king had invited us 
to garrison Whydah, and securely establish ourselves on 
the coast approach to his kingdom ; but we declined, and the 
French have since stepped in where we feared to tread. We 
sent him instead—and by the hands of Richard Burton, of all 
men !—some rose-water messages about the evils of the slave- 
trade and the practice of human sacrifice, and that ‘it would 
be taken by Her Majesty’s Government as an earnest of his 
friendly feeling’ if he would abstain from massacring certain 
‘coloured Christian prisoners’ supposed to be still in his 
hands. And therewith, as ‘earnest’ on our part, went the 
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aforesaid suit of armour, which he set up and made a target 
of ; a tobacco-pipe which he could not smoke; and a silk 
teut that could not be pitched. Gelele was every inch a 
savage, and therefore three-fourths a child. He did not 
conceal his contempt for the presents that had been sent to 
him, and he was still more deeply disgusted at being baulked 
of the toy which he had specially asked and counted upon, and 
which was withheld on the feeble excuse that it would be 
difficult to have English horses sent to the Coast, and that 
they ‘might not long survive their arrival.’ In truth there was 
a dynastic question involved in his becoming a charioteer. 
Gezo had sat in a carriage and derived one of his ‘strong 
names’ from being an owner of horses; and his successor 
could not hope to attain to his father’s power and luck unless 
he were similarly endowed. But such considerations do not 
occur to the mind of the average Permanent Secretary. 

All things regarded, Gelele displayed not a little good-nature 
and geniality. In the Dahomey ofthat day every movement of 
king and court was strictly regulated by etiquette and precedent, 
not excluding, but rather embracing, the thinning of the king’s 
subjects by decapitation. The advance—from the moment the 
members of the Mission passed the Agrime Swamp and were 
received by the king’s escort as they set foot on the ‘true coast’ 
beyond—was one long series of capering, tom-tom playing, and 
posturing, all according touse and wont. They floated forward 
to the capital on a tide of trade rum. The passages at Abomey 
were like set scenes from an oféra bouffe, with grotesque and 
puerile touches to which the genius of the stage-manager and the 
librettist of civilisation is incapable of rising. The climax 
was reached when Gelele scattered cowries, for which the 
deputies of Her Majesty had to scramble until they skinned 
their knuckles. When he insisted that Captain Burton and his 
companions should join him in the dance, the head of the British 
Mission executed ‘a Hindustani gas seu! which elicited violent 
applause, especially from the king.’ Dr. Cruickshank ‘danced 
a Dahomey dance, with Governor Mark as fugleman.’ But the 
most killing performance was that of ‘the Reverend Benasco’, 
a Methodist native of the West Coast sent to represent the 
religious and philanthropic aspects of civilisation. He edified 
the company by singing, to his own accompaniment on the con- 
certina, the hymns of Dr. Watts, while the British envoy and 
the navy surgeon danced in time. Among the onlookers of the 
king’s customs were the male victims appointed to carry the 
news to Gezo in the other world. They were confined in cages 
and partly bound, and next morning the Mission passed their 
exposed and mutilated bodies, knowing the while that for every 
man slain outside, a woman- was killed within the palace pale. 
The number of victims has no doubt been grossly exaggerated. 
Burton estimates less than fifty during his stay. Their object 
was religious rather than bloodthirsty : conventionally at least 
the sacrificed were classed as prisoners of war or criminals. 
But to discover, as Burton does, a parallel between the hanging 
of a string of pirates at Liverpool and the central ceremony of 
the Dahomeyan Customs is to. whittle down the difference 
between European civilisation and African savagery. 

He cuts less dignified a figure as Caboceer than as Hadji. 
He is more at home in Arabian than in West Coast sur- 
roundings. The contrast is something like that between 
the embassy of Porto Novo Moslems in their picturesque 
raiment of white and scarlet, and the crowd of Pagans, upon 
whose barbarous antics they looked down with the impassive 
air of superior beings. The story, however, is still worth 
perusal. A man like Burton could not go into Dahomey with- 
out bringing away impressions and information worth preserving. 
His marvellous memory is a perfect trap for facts. His 
intuition either as to what is base or what is great is rarely at 
fault. The things he tells have for the most part passed away. 
The Dahomey he visited probably represented the greatest in 
arts and political organisation to which the unaided intellect‘of 
the negro could achieve. Or rather the inevitable decline had 
begun, and the disaster of Abeokuta hastened it. The great 
merit of the book is that it paints us the West Coast negro as 
he is by nature. Burton is an uncompromising realist. His 
lines may be harsh and coarse but they are pitilessly true. 
His portraiture is that of the man of actual life, and not the 
‘man and brother’ of the Negrophile sentimentalist, and it 
should be stamped on the brain of those that have to deal with 
the original. 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT 


Thoughts that Breathe and Words that Burn, from the Writings 
of Francts Bacon, Baron of Verulam, etc. Selected by 
ALEXANDER B, GROSART. London: Stock. 


The errors of great minds are instructive: not so their 
weaknesses and turpitudes. As Bacon himself might say, ’tis 
but a Shem’s trick to uncover the secrets of the Patriarch. 
In this book Dr. Grosart, a fanatical admirer and a person 
wanting in discrimination, wreaks the little harm upon a mighty 
memory that senseless flattery can. Thereis much in Bacon’s 
career that one would willingly forget or excuse. But when 
Dr. Grosart roundly abuses ‘ Pope’s perverse couplet’ as an 
out-and-out falsehood, one is fain to recall how hard Essex 
wrought in Bacon’s interest, how eager Bacon was to act as 
Crown Counsel on Essex’s impeachment, and how diligently 
he toiled to blacken Essex’s memory. Again, why force one 
to think of his own ,confessicn of bribe-taking ? why of his 
most just removal from his high place? And if one pardon his 
adulation of Elizabeth, how to explain away his servility before 
James and (still worse) James’s minion? 

It were well if Dr. Grosart and his kind would only suffer us 
to forget it all in a body of writings so incomparably solid and 
precious in texture as Bacon’s. Yet with perverse ingenuity this 
editor has culled and garnered more platitudes and trivialities 
than one would have thought all Bacon held. Thus, among the 
select apophthegms, is that rollicking story of contending 
lawyers : the matter in dispute a piece of ground ; and, each 
of them saying ‘ We lie on this side, my lord,’ the judge remarks, 
‘How, then, could he believe either?’ Here, too, is the 
anecdote of the man who, being ill, refused to send for the 
physicians : ‘for if I die, quoth he, ‘I will die at leisure’: a 
jape not new to Methuselah. Again, we have a collection 
of ‘Apt Sayings,’ and many are the merest obviousness. 
Thus, ‘ When things are at the period of ill, they turn again’ ; 
and thus, again, ‘ Nothing is impossible to a willing heart.’ 
Moreover, Bacon was not always in advance of his age. His 
condemnation of interest is couched in these tame and un- 
inspiring terms: ‘ There were also made (3 Hen, VII. c. 6) 
good and politic laws in that Parliament against usuary, which 
is the bastard use of money.’ Why quote such common- 
place? This (from the life of Henry VII.) is the whole 
selected passage: ‘Tis a trivial fact joined to an unsound 
opinion.’ Also there is no sort of system in these extracts. 
You jump from Cassandra to Queen Elizabeth ; and back to 
Alexander the Great, and so to the VIIth and VIIIth Henrys; 
journeying the while among slabs and blocks from the best 
known £ssays, the Advancement of Learning, and so forth. 
(Dr. Grosart has of course omitted the concluding paragraph 
of the first book of the Advancement—perhaps the very finest 
passage Bacon ever wrote.) 

You cannot plunge into your Bacon however much at random 
without bringing up a pearl of some sort ; and Dr. Grosart has 
not missed this one (of the Roman variety) : ‘The tears of an 
heir are laughter under a Visor ;’ which is expression, and 
naught else. On the other hand, he has not forgotten 
the majestic Student's Prayer; and he has picked out some 
illuminative legal maxims: as this one on the law allowing 
the indigent to proceed zm forma pauperis, ‘whereby poor men 
become rather able to vex than unable to sue.’ But when 
he remarks that ‘Coke was a mere pettifogger beside him 
(Bacon), and he knew it, he is guilty of an utterly useless 
and misleading statement. Coke had an infinitely better 
knowledge of the ways and technicalities of English law than 
ever Bacon acquired ; nor did he lose the spirit in the letter, 
but withstood James in his attack on the independence of the 
judges in a fashion that the Lord Chancellor might well have 
imitated. Still, no one doubts that of the two men Bacon, 
though not the rarer lawyer, was by far the nobler genius. 
‘Bacon was great even as a lawyer,’ says Lord Coleridge, 
truly enough. But his genius exhibits itself in remarks on the 
province of legislation, the conduct of courts, the duties of 
judges, more brilliantly by far than in his ‘readings on the 
Statute of Uses’ and the rest. 

Perhaps Dr. Grosart’s most interesting excerpts are the trans- 
lations (in verse) of three of the Psa/ms. ‘They have a curious 
echo of Spenser, and are solemn and imposing, though neither 
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Dr. Grosart concludes his introduction 


musical nor smooth. 
with the conventional aspiration: ‘May our Baconiana send 


some elect souls to his entire works!’ One fears the contrary. 
Also one refiects that ‘entire works’ is far too like ‘entire 
horse’ to pass for sufferable—much less eloquent—English. 


JOTTINGS 


China and Her Neighbours. By R.S.GUNDRY. London: 


Chapman. 


This is not a book, but a volume of detached essays huddled 
together from various periodicals. True that Mr. Gundry has 
interpolated chapters with a view to bringing his narratives to 
date, and an intelligently written preface does lend a certain 
unity to the farrago. But repetitions abound (he tells twice 
over the story of the French attempt, during the reign of 
Louis XVI., to gain a foothold in Cochin-China) and there are 
constant references to events as ‘recent’ which occurred in ’84 
or earlier than that. Even his several parts are indifferent 
models of arrangement, and concerning Thibet he indulges in 
the strangest jumble of unchronological history and topographi- 
cal description. The presumption, accordingly, is that he could 
not have expounded his theme coherently, even had he re-written 
the whole afresh. Still, the effort was worth making. And 
can he seriously contend that, in its present shape, ‘the very 
fragmentary character of the compilation serves to throw into 
stronger relief the continuity of purpose in the various adven- 
tures of the Great Powers’? As well might he strive to prove 
the existence of the Antipodes by standing on his head! 

Still, China and Her Neighbours appears at a most opportune 
moment, and the patient reader may sift therefrom much 
seasonable information. The author demonstrates clearly 
enough that the French Empire in Further India, though no 
permanently founded until the reign of the Third Napoleon 
dates, in its conception, far back in the Bourbon period. 
Louis XIV. essayed to win influence in Siam, partly from 
jealousy of Britain and Holland and partly from a bigoted zeal 
for Catholicism. Unfortunately the two objects were incom- 
patible ; for the Court of Bangkok, being under the influence 
of a Greek adventurer named Phaulkon, seemed willing enough 
to reap the advantages of French commerce, but flatly declined 
to submit to conversion. Phra Narai dryly remarked that he 
saw no reason for abandoning a religion which his 
countrymen had practised for more than 2000 years, and his 
Siamese opined that ‘Heaven is a great palace which 
can be reached by many roads.’ However, the repealer of the 
Edict of Nantes persisted in placing priestcraft first in the 
negotiations and commerce second ; and what with the cross- 
intrigues of worldly-wise Jesuits, missionary zealots, pushing 
factors, and an unruly French garrison, the ‘King, his Greek 
factotum, and the alien colony were speedily swept away by a 
popular revolution. Again, events repeated themselves at 
Saigon when Pigneau de Behaine, Bishop of Adran, prompted 
the intervention of Louis XVI. on behalf of the dethroned 
monarch, Gya-long: much as Pallu, Bishop of Heliopolis, had 
furthered the schemes’of Phaulkon. Also, the motives included 
the old mixture of Catholic propagandism and enrichment at 
Britain’s expense, while the political project collapsed, as 
before, mainly through insufficiency of equipment. Yet the 
missionaries (to whom Mr. Gundry scarce does justice) were 
not to be ousted, and the time came when the Abbé Huc could 
persuade Napoleon III. that the opportunity was ripe for re- 
asserting French ascendency. As for the general stages of 
annexation whereby Cambodia, Tonkin, Annam, and now a 
huge slice of Siam have passed under French control, they 
read, for the most part, unscrupulous enough. Suill, the 
writer scarce makes sufficient allowance for the fact that, where 
uncivilised peoples are concerned, one acquisition inevitably 
leads to another. Saigon appropriated, for example, it is hard 
to see how contiguous Cambodia could have been allowed to 
welter in anarchy, albeit that the pretexts for advance were 
cbviously insincere. The gravest charge against France as a 
colonising power is that she cannot develop her acquisitions, 
Thus the trade of Annam has continued in British hands, 
despite the iniquitous tariff which strangles her resources ; and 
the tapping of Yunnan, which might have justified the occu- 
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pation of Tonkin, remains a dream. Further, France has 
committed the blunder of regarding China—in M. Challemel 
Lacour’s egregious phrase—as ‘une quantité négligeable’ ; and 
by doing so has brought on herself disaster on disaster. 

The Middle Kingdom’s relations towards its dependencies 
are, as Mr. Gundry illustrates in much detail, singularly inde- 
finite, according to western ideas. The Emperor’s chief anxiety 
attaches to the payment of tribute according to the forms pre- 
scribed, and Mendon-Men of Burmah was severely admonished 
because he had not given name and surname, and had made use 
of much that was improper in the enumeration of his titles. 
‘ As the sunflowers bow before the sun,’ he replied, ‘so does all 
mankind turn with admiration towards your imperial person,’ 
and despatched forthwith an amended edition. Yet China has 
not hesitated in times past to draw the sword in defence of her 
vassals, and Nepaul does homage to this day because of an 
ill-considered invasion of Thibet, promptly avenged by an ex- 
Viceroy of Canton. Siam, unfortunately, does not fall within 
the category, as she has imprudently affected independence. 
Still, Mr. Gundry holds that if the French grasp at Kiang-hang, 
their progress northward will receive a decisive check. As 
regards Thibet, ourselves have gocd reason to complain of the 
stolid Chinese antagonism which has combined with the Lamas’ 
exclusiveness to thwart that plan of commercial intercourse 
which Warren Hastings conceived. On the other hand, if 
English travellers have been turned back on the frontier, so 
have Russians ; and the Convention of ’90 gives hope that the 
barrier will soon be forced from the side of India. Again, 
Corea owes her existence as a separate State to the sagacious 
Power which came to her aid against the Japanese, and abetted 
her more than Thibetan disinclination to have dealings with 
the outside world. (Mr. Gundry tells with spirit the adventures 
of various mariners shipwrecked on the peninsula, and of 
Oppert, that marvellous American, who organised a filibustering 
expedition to dig up a royal coffin all of gold.) Nay, ourselves 
did most judiciously retire from Port Hamilton in deference to 
the remonstrances of Li Hung Chang and the Marquis Tséng, 
who urged that Corea should not be forced to part with 
territory. 

The worst of it is, that the energy of the Chinese govern- 
ment is intermittent, and its days of activity are alternated 
with months of inertia. Few pieces of modern diplomacy 
have been more brilliant than the Marquis Tséng’s compulsion 
of the Tzar to withdraw his forces from Kuldja; yet what could 
be more deplorable than the present situation in Manchuria? 
Mr. Gundry shows that Russia is hurrying on railway com- 
munications, while China hesitates even to make use of the 
Amoor. Her garrisons lie immense distances apart, and are 
ill-furnished with supplies. Finally, he estimates the Empire’s 
capacities as a fighting Power with a shrewd common sense 
which contrasts most agreeably with the exaggerated ideas of 
sundry critics. He quotes Gordon’s memorable document 
setting forth that China, so far from overrunning the globe, 
could not hope to prevail against Europeans in a pitched 
battle. The officers are poor creatures enough; the soldiers 
hardy, but too slovenly to be drilled to the Sepoy’s standard. 
But immense numbers, armed with weapons of precision, 
can never be despised; and China should prove a valuable 
ally against the day of struggle on the Indian frontier : though, 
as Mr. Gundry says, the co-operation can only come to pass 
‘through sheer force of gravitation .... in emergency.’ 


WHITTIER 


The Life of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
‘Great Writers ’ Series. 


By W. J. LInron. 
London : Scott. 


We are in some doubt whether this is the worst biography 
we have ever read, or merely the worst life of Whittier in the 
market. Much might be said on both sides were the question 
worth the labour of argument. In truth, the book is merest 
paste-and-scissors : page after page is quoted from Whittier's 


poems, and besides these are long extracts from the inspired 
writings of Mr. W. Sloane Kennedy, Mr. Francis H. Under- 
wood, ‘Stedman,’ ‘Richard Henry Stoddard (to distinguish 
him from other literary Stoddards), who now stands highest 
among American poets’,and Mr. David A. Wasson, whose 
name is strange to us. These quotations illustrate Mr, Linton’s 
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taste for bewildered metaphors and adjectives gone crazy. He 
seems also to have studied the contents-lists of Whittier’s 
books with some diligence, and selections from several of them 
have been carefully reproduced without printers’ errors or 
mistakes in punctuation. 

A sane and succinct review of Whittier’s life and work was 
somewhat needed. It is somewhat needed still. Mr. Under- 
wood did his best in a spiritless realistic way ; but it may be 
said that he knew more about the meanest flower that blows 
in Amesbury or Haverhill than about the poet, and Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s book is so full of strained similes, of jargon run wild, 
and withal of stupidity, that the head aches at his memory. 
The whole interest of Whittier’s life is in his connection with 
the Abolition movement. For the sake of the negro he sent 
his strait-skirted, coal-scuttled, flat-heeled Muse on the stump : 
he hired her out to write leaders and obituary notices in verse’: 
not an anniversary nor a funeral but she reported. His motives 
were strictly honourable. But criticism has yet to decide 
whether he gained or lost as a poet by his advocacy of the 
nigger’s claim to emancipation. None would deny that he had 
parts, that his ideas were often delicate and sometimes 
romantic : he hada certain command of emotion, kis language 
was occasionally dignified, in a homespun way his verse could 
be sensitive and even elegant. But journalism ruined him by 
encouraging his habit of prolixity and a frequent laxity of 
phrase. Mr. Linton thinks nothing of the sort. If it be true, 
as he asserts, that ‘ only appreciative criticism can be just’ his 
is the justest we ever knew. Appreciation with him passes far 
beyond the bounds of acquiescence and servility. But we 
doubt the truth of the proposition. He belongs, as we all 
know, to that school which prefers verse about Liberty and 
the rhymings of Radicalism before poetry. This being the 
case, he was scarcely the man to discuss Whittier. Still, he 
might have taken some pains to make out a case. As it is, he 
has compiled a book for which he will probably be paid. The 
merit of his performance begins and ends there. 

His first chapter is almost entirely lifted from Mr. Stedman, 
and contains about seventy words of his own, excluding a foot- 
note. In the second you learn that Thomas Whittier, who died 
in 1696, had ten children. His scn, Joseph, had nine. He, too 
had a son named Joseph, who restored the average by begetting 
eleven children, and of these one was the poet’s father. The 
poet’s mother was ‘Abigail Hussey, a daughter of Joseph 
Hussey, of Somersworth (now Rollinsford), New Hampshire, 
a town on the Pescataqua River.’ She and Joseph had but four 
children. No explanation is offered of this melancholy decline. 
But when you recall that the poet and several of his immediate 
relatives died celibate you are forced to conclude that their 
energy was diverted into moral courses. This excursion into 
genealogy enables Mr. Linton to suggest that Whittier’s ‘faith 
and sturdiness’ were inherited. Next we get the position, popu- 
lation and geographical features of Whittier’s birth-place : it 
was bleak and Scotian in aspect, but fertile in poetical 
recourses. Some of these recourses Mr. Linton transfers from 
Mr. Kennedy’s list: umbrageous towns, washing surf, sand 
rippled with creeping silver water-lace overhung here and 
there by thinnest powdery mist, waves with salt threaded 
manes and supple coats, a revolving light, the three peaks of 
Monadnock that rise bluely, a lake with a thousand sun- 
butterflies dancing on the surface, and curving gleaming wind- 
dapples on the same. ‘ What more could a rural poet want?’ 
he asks triumphantly. What, indeed? Water-lace and wind- 
dapples and sun-butterflies are surely good enough for any 
one? But of course even rural poets need a house. It was in 
the west-front room that Whittier was born, and his father and 
his uncle died init. The room was about fourteen feet square, 
with three windows. One tremb!es to think what the conse- 
quences might have been if there had been only two windows, 
or if Whittier had been born in the bedroom next the kitchen, 
as some profane person has suggested. It is ‘a question which 
does not penetrate the fog-region of the critical approver of 
Art for only Art’s sake.’ As Mr. Linton somewhere says. 

Whittier’s college days are described in the words of Mrs. 
Harriet Pitman, a daughter of Judge Minot. From this 


unimpeachable witness we learn that he had an inborn love 
of teasing, often talked about Calvinism, and would not pick up 
a glove or a handkerchief if a ‘girl’ dropped it on purpose. 
Then came the Abolition days. At the first meeting of the Anti- 
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Slavery Society, Whittier was present with Mr. Beriah Green 
and Mr. Lewis Taphan ; and Miss Lucretia Mott, a beautiful 
and graceful Quakeress, offered some valuable suggestions in a 
clear, sweet voice. There are accounts of a meeting in ‘the 
Free-Will Baptist Church, a large hall over a row of stores, 
and of the burning of a newspaper office ; also a list of the 
first journals for which Whittier wrote, with the roll of the con- 
tributors to the Mational Era, and a list of his contributions to 
that journal. His first volume was published by B. B. Mussey 
and Co., with illustrations by H. Billings. Then more biblio- 
graphical details and the names of the people for whom 
he had ‘praiseful words’: the Rev. Avis Keene, Daniel 
Wheeler, the Rev. George B. Cheevers, Thomas Starr King, 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, and a daughter of Daniel Gurton. 
At a later page the names of the hymnals which borrowed 
his hymns may be found, with the numbers borrowed printed 
in each. While he was about it Mr. Linton might have 
added the tunes to which they are usually sung. A whole 
chapter is wasted upon John Brown, and as many poems 
as may be are traced to their original homes in the Boston 
Pearl, the Democratic Review, and the Haverhill Gazette. 
When Mr. Linton attempts criticism he merely offers a few 
perfunctory remarks by way of preface to several stanzas. Of 
‘ The Sisters’ he says: ‘It reads as if it might be from the 
old French, a ballad which Dante Rossetti might have written.’ 
We defy any one to analyse this apparently simple sentence, 
and then to explain it. Mr. Linton has ventured a comparison 
between Whittier’s verse and Poe’s, in which he works out a 
sort of proportion sum. As the character of the one man is to 
the character of the other so is the verse of the one man to the 
verse of the other. Thus we leave it ; with the remark thit Mr. 
Linton’s ignorance of grammar has made Whittier’s the lower 
moral character. Mr. Linton is prodigal of Mr. David A. 
Wasson, who finds that ‘a central, invisible, Semitic heat’ 
it was that made Whittier a poet. ‘ The Muses,’ he adds 
rather blasphemously, ‘have not merely sprinkled his brow, 
he was baptised by immersion’: in central, invisible, Semitic 
heat, we suppose. He affiliates with Wordsworth and with 
Milton whose tap-root was Hebrew. He is a flower of the 
moral sentiment. In his voice you hear the deep refrain of 
Nature chanting her moral ideal. 

It says a very great deal for Whittier that one can read this 
stuff and turn with some degree of comfort to his works. He 
wrote always cheaply and not always wisely. He was limited 
at some points, diffuse at others. But he was never other than 
sincere and intelligible, and he would have been the first to 
scorn these frenzied mouthings to the praise of Shelley’s 
Anarch disguised in a Quaker drab, which revolutionary and 
otherwise Yankee criticism takes him for. 


OLD AND NEW 


In The Young Man from Blankly's (London: Longman) 
Messrs. Anstey and Bernard Partridge are as shrewdly and as 
humorously diverting as ever. And this is especially true of 
the ‘story in scenes’ which gives the book its name. The 
thing is a jest, of course; but the invention is so neat, the 
construction so ingenious and so accomplished, the material 
so quick with pleasantry, and at the same time so full of 
character, that you may read it half a dozen times and find it 
amusing even tothe end. Mr. Anstey is an excellent hand at 
snobs, and in 7he Voung Man from Blankly’s he gives himself 
a good time with the species : his Uncle Gabriel, his Montague 
Tidmarsh, and his Mrs. Montague being all excellent—particu- 
larly the lady. The rest of the book is made up of Voces 
Populi, some not very good, some better than that, and some 
—as ‘One and the Other Side of the Canvass,’ ‘ Preserved 
Venice,’ ‘ Hair-Cutting,’ and ‘ Dilatory Dinners ’—as good as 
they need be. All the same, the form is a little stale, the 
artifice a little mechanical by this time; and one would like 
to know that Mr. Anstey had had enough of them, and was 
writing another Gzant’s Robe. As for Mr. Partridge, who is 
best, we think, at single figures, always illustrative and 
observant here and there—in ‘ Old Billy Fairplay,’ in ‘ Earnest 
Youths with Long Hair, in ‘I Wonder Whether I Ought to 
Kiss It’—he is at his very best: which is saying a great 
deal. 

Earliest among the winter’s illustrated books is Zhe Good 
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People of Pawlicz (London: Dean), translated from the 
Hungarian (?) of Coloman Mikszath, with an introduction by 
Clifton Bingham. The stories, which tell of rural life and 
character in Hungary, are fresh in material and savour and 
design ; but the translator’s English is so crude and awkward 
that you read them with little interest and no sort of 


pleasure. Mr. Bingham, who is presumably acquainted with 
the originals, passes his word that they are of quite extra- 
ordinary merit ; but his enthusiasm is hard to {follow and 
impossible to share. The English text, in fact, is but a vehicle 
for the illustrations, which appear to be Hungarian in origin 
like the stories themselves. There is not much to be said for 
them except that they convey the facts of furniture and costume 
with correctness. Also, as chromo-lithographs of a certain 
size, they will doubtless have admirers, being sentimental in 
design and very lively-coloured in effect. Another vehicle for 
pictures, this time in black and white, is the Paris Old and 
New (London: Cassell) of Mr. Sutherland Edwards. Com- 
piled and illustrated from many sources, it rejoices in a text, 
which not many will care to read, and in some hundreds of 
cuts which few will care to see. For the rest, it is cheap in 
execution and design and thoroughly common in effect. 

The New Dictionary of the Portuguese and English Lan- 
guages (London: Simpkin), which Senhor Michaelis has 
based upon ‘a Manuscript of Julius Cornet’ is as thorough a 
piece of work as can well be conceived. The technological 
element of both tonzues is excellently represented in it; the 
‘variety of expression from the language of daily life’ it 
includes is very considerable ; for classic Portuguese you shall 
search in vain for anything that may vie with it. The absence 
of quotations is a fault no doubt ; but it may be urged that the 
purpose of the work is chiefly commercial, and that their 
presence would have doubled its size. In any case it is 
admirably serviceable, and its two stout and closely printed 
volumes should be a godsend alike to Englishmen who are 
learning Portuguese and to Portuguese who are learning 
English. It is fair to add that it was made in Germany, and 
forms the third of a series of dictionaries now issuing from the 
house of Brockhaus, at Leipzig. . 

A sensitive man might shudder, and a thoughtful man 
might grow sad on reading Mr. Francis W. Moore’s Original 
Humorous Pieces in Prose and Verse (London: Dean); but 
sensitive and thoughtful persons avoid most ‘ recitations,’ and 
it is for recitation that Mr. Moore designs his efforts. In fact, 
himself has found them ‘ effective’, and he should know ; they 
contain one or two ingenious rhymes and a like number of 
almost passable jokes from a reader’s point of view, and from 
a penny-reader’s one likely to serve their purpose. They 
suggest an essay on certain phases of mental development 
and the conventions of a certain order of ‘humour,’ but the 
essay would not be very cheerful. . 

The new Whitehall Shakespeare (Westminster : Constable) 
is designed as a book to read ; it is well printed, the paper is 
good, the format, if a little large, is not unwieldy, the general 
effect is excellent ; it is edited by Mr. H. Arthur Doubleday, 
‘ with the assistance of T. Gregory Foster and Robert Elson,’ and 
will be completed in twelve volumes ; it deserves a great success. 
In the last line of page 49 there is a grievous error of punctua- 
tion. We have also received Nutt's English-German Conver- 
sation Dictionary (London : Nutt) compiled by Richard Jaschke; 
The London University Guide for ’93-4 (London: Clive) ; a 
new edition, being the second, of Zhe Children of the King 
(London : Macmillan), by F. Marion Crawford; an abridge- 
ment of Kingsley’s Hereward The Wake (same publishers) for 
school use ; the new part, being the twenty-fifth of Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co.’s excellent illustrated edition of Green’s 
Short History of the English People; and Messrs. Daniel 
Brothers’ ///ustrated Catalogue of Flowers, Roots, etc., which 
contains a mass of information that makes it a capital hand- 
book for all interested in horticultural affairs. 
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FHIRTY YEARS OF SHIKAR. By Str Evwarp Brappon, 

A COMEDY OF ERRORS, By Kavuagine Wyipi 

rHE GREAT DIVIDE, 

EARLSCOURT. Cuaps. XXXV.-XXXVII, 

SHUDDERMAN SOLDIER. 

A NIGHT-LONG STRIFE WITH A SALMON AND A WIFE. 

A FRENCH LESSON, 

THE TAXPAYER UNDER HOME RULE, 

“ SEA-WRACK.” By Morra O'NEILL. 

MURDERS IN CHINA. 

THE PEERS AND THE PEOPLE. 

THE DECADENCE OF PARLIAMENT, 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


(Birthday Cards, Season Cards, etc.), from negatives by RALPH DARLINGTON, 
F.R.G.S., of Scenery, Ruins, etc.,in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, including : 
—The Virgin’s Tree, Heliopolis (where it is said Mary rested with the child Jesus) ; 
Rhoda Island (where Moses was found by Pharoah’s daughter) ; Great Temple of 
Karnak, which covered tooo acres; Statue of Rameses the Great, Thebes, weighing 
109 tons (Pharaoh of the Oppression) ; Acropolis from Mars Hid, Athens; Site of 
Temple of Diana, Ephesus; General view of Rome. 1/-, 1/6, 2/6, mounted speci- 


mens, post free, with complete list, 1/--—-DARLINGTON & CO., LLANGOLL N. 


Gold Medal for Amateur Photographers. 
DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS TO NORTH WALES. 
MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G S. 

‘Nothing better could be desired.'—British Weekly. ‘Capital guides.’— 
Scotsman. * Most interesting.’—Liverpool Mercury. 

By RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S., F.R.H.S.—The Vale of Llangollen, 
1/-, post free 1/2. Aberystwith, Towyn, Barmouth, and Cardigan Bay, 1/-, post 
free 1/2. The Welsh Coast and the Valley of the Dee, 1/6, post free 1/8. The 
Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Snowdon and the North Wales Coast, €d., post 
free 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers and Ferns of Bettws-y-coed and District, éd., 
post free, 7d. The Birds, Wild Flowers, and Ferns of Barmouth, Dolgelly, and 
Coder Idris, 6d, post free 7d. 

LLUANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO, 
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